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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £650,000. 

Head Office—30 Cottins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
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UNDIVIDED PROFITS CARRIED FORWARD, . 1,000 


Dividend paid to Shareholders at the rate of 14 per cent. 


Interest on Money received on Deposit— 


For Two Years and upwards, . . © 44 per cent. 
For One Year, . “ ° i . . — r 
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FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 44 per cent. in sums of not less than £200 
are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 


particulars may be obtained. 
The Interest is payable half-yearly, through THz Lonpon Joint-Stock Bank, 
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PAULIN, SORLEY, & MARTIN, C.A., 
Agents Jor the Bank. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ° ‘ £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ° . ‘ i ‘ . . 100,000 
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CARPETS. CARPETS. CARPETS, 


Wm. R. CLAPPERTON & (0, 


59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET, 


Are now showing the LARGEST and BEST ASSORTED STOCK 
of BRUSSELS CARPETS in Scotland. The Designs and Colourings 
for this Season are all New Creations, and to harmonise with the 
present style of Decoration, the greater portion have Hanpsoyp 
BORDERS, 

STAIR CARPETS ix all Widths to match, 


The Price for these very Superior Goods (ONLY FROM THE very 


Best MAKERS) is 
3/11 PER YARD, 
AND GUARANTEED THE BEST FIVE FRAME, 
And Special Reserved Designs for this Firm, 





All last Year’s Patterns of the same Quality will be Sold at 


3/6 PER YARD. 





FIFTY BORDERED BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
made up from Odd Lengths and Remnants, 
at Less than Cost Price. 





W. R. C. & Co. beg to call attention to the New ISTAKHR 
CARPET, woven in one Piece, and Bordered, in imitation of PER. 
SIAN and INDIAN CARPETS, Superior Colourings. 





RUGS, all makes and sizes, in large variety, including many 
REAL PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL MAKES, 


FLOORCLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND MATTINGS, 


Of the Very Best Makes, and guaranteed thoroughly seasoned, 








HOUSE FURNISHING SALOONS, 
59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET. 
Cabinet Factory—GREENSIDE LANE. 





ye BGLISa AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Craims Paip, £2,600,000. Funps, £1,500,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeiTure PRIivILEeGgs. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 

Policies effected during 1889 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at Christmas >. 
ANNUITIES granted on Favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 

12 Waterloo Place, London—A. Jackson, Manager. 


J. M. POLLOCK ®& CO, 


WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 








DINING ROOM 
DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
LIBRARY 
HALL 
& OFFICE 


Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
prices. 





SPECIALTY MADE OF 
DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 





SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST, EDINBU RGH. 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


OSENEATH.—For Sate, STROUEL LODGE, the residence 
of the late George Robertson, Esq., within the Facutty Hatt, SAINT 
GerorGE’s PLace, GLAsGow, on WEDNESDAY, 1oth APRIL 188g, at Two o'clock P.M 


unless previously sold ae 
REDUCED UPSET, £2000. ' ul 
That desirable COAST RESIDENCE called STROUEL LODGE, beaut! sn 
situated, adjoins Clynder Pier, and contains Dining-Room, Drawing-Room, ree 
Ante-Room, Parlour, 7 Bedrooms (two with Dressing-Rooms), Bath-Room, Kitchen, 
Store, Scullery, Servants’ Accommodation. Offices embrace Coach-House, 7 
Stable, Loose-Box, Byre, Loft, Coachman’s House, Washing-House, Green — 
Tool House; also Substantial new Gate Lodge. Ground laid out in gs 
Garden, finely wooded, and furnished with shrubs, Extent, about Six Acres. Fe 
duty, £25, 1s. 1o}d. Casualties taxed at duplication. _ 
Immediate Possession can be given. ; West 
Cards of Admission, apply to R. & J. M. Hitt Brown & Co., Writers, 4% 
George Street, Glasgow, who have the Titles and Articles of Roup. 
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NOTES 


Tur discussion in the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
on the report of the resolution on naval defence was of little 
public interest. The Gladstonians were well aware that 
any attempt to oppose the Government scheme could 
only result in disaster to themselves, and Mr. Childers 
was accordingly put up to initiate an academic debate 
as to the method of payment of the ships. The posi- 
tion of the Government, as explained by Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Goschen, was that, as all the ships 
which were not to be built in the Government yards were 
to be begun at once, it was only business-like that Parlia- 
ment should now face the question of how they were to be 
paid for. The question really was between a prudent 
provision of funds to meet engagements, or the old mis- 
chievous haphazard plan of screwing as much, or as little 
as possible, out of the Treasury each year. 





Tue chances of our obtaining an efficient Navy increase. 
A vast amount of time was doubtless wasted during the 
recent debate upon the First Lord’s proposals, but some- 
thing also was gained. The number of those who are 
prepared to sell their country in order that they may pose 
as economists pur sang, has been clearly defined. — Even in 
the present demoralised condition of the House of Com- 
mons, they do not amount to eighty men all told. But 
even more valuable than this demonstration of the im- 
potence of the anti-national party, considered from the 
point of view of their numerical position, is the happy and 
conclusive proof of their utter intellectual incompetence. 


In justice to the small knot of members who are sup- 
posed, par excellence, to represent the ‘working man,’ it 
must be admitted that Mr. Cremer is not by any means 
the best of the bunch. His utterances during the recent 
debate on naval expenditure are, however, even unusually 
devoid of common-sense, and are such as to render one 
devoutly thankful that such men as Mr. Cremer have not 


as yet obtained any real control over the administration of 


the country, since he knows, and is proud of knowing, 
absolutely nothing either about the actual matters in 
debate, or about the general question of Naval defence. 


‘Do not strengthen the Navy until the country is attacked.’ 
Such is the sum and substance of the deliberate counsel 
whichthis gentleman, who poses as the representative of one 
of the most important classes of opinion in the country, has 
elected to give us. We do not for a moment wish to insult 
the handworkers of the United Kingdom by suggesting 
that the hon. member for Shoreditch actually represents 
their views. But we do commend his extraordinarily silly 
dictum to their consideration, and we venture most re- 
spectfully to suggest to his constituents that they should 


ask him to explain the grounds upon which he has arrived 
at a conclusion so far removed from ordinary common 
sense, and so contrary to all the teaching of experience. 


Mr. Broapuursr drew the attention of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night to the condition of the poorer 
classes in this country, in a speech full of the well- 
meaning, 
common. It is difficult to advance anything new on the 


vague, and impossible Socialism which is now so 


question, and it is useless to argue seriously with people 
who imagine that a permanent improvement will be 
effected in the condition of the poor by free education and 
free food for their children. All that can be done is to 
repeat, as Mr. Ritchie repeated, the truth that any change 
for the better is to be looked for from the more vigorous 
and efficient administration of the existing laws by local 
authorities, not from fresh legislation. As for the migra- 
tion from the country to the towns, every one deplores it ; 
but every one should also remember that a rash attempt 
to turn the current back is doomed to the failure that 
inevitably awaits the artificial fostering and stimulating of 
any kind of industry. 


Tue second reading ot the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
was carried on Wednesday afternoon by a majority of 53. 
The only novelty in the arguments of Mr. Elliot and its 
other supporters was the strange and somewhat daring 
statement that there is grave doubt as to the law of Scot- 
land on the matter. The Lord Advocate had no difficulty 
in disposing of this singular contention in an admirable 
speech, which was unfortunately cut short by the Closure. 
There is a great deal of important work to be done by 
Parliament this Session ; and the hope may not be un- 
reasonably entertained that we shall hear no more of this 
unhappy Bill before the prorogation. As a rule, the 
people who are interested in it belong either to the small 
class who wish to marry their sister-in-law, or the large 
class who must have their fling at the Church of England. 
And no better proof of this could be found than the pro- 
found indifference with which the object is regarded in 


Seotland. 


Mr. Cozens-Harpy’s Bill for enlarging the powers of 
trustees in regard to investments was read a second time 
on Wednesday in the House of Commons, on condition of 
being referred to a Select Committee. The discussion 
which it occasioned revealed considerable divergence of 
opinion. Any one who has ever occupied the thankless 
office of a trustee knows well enough the difficulty of 
getting anything like a fair return upon invested capital 
under the existing limitations, and must have wished for a 
little more freedom. But if greater freedom means less 
responsibility, the Legislature should be very slow to con- 
cede it. At all events, it seems pretty plain that if there 
is to be any alteration in the present state of the law, it 
must be effected by a more comprehensive, judicious, and 
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imposing measure than Mr. Hardy’s Bill, and that there 
must be a distinct and appropriate Act dealing with 
Scotland. 





Tue managers of the Conservative party in Birmingham 
have acted with a lack of discretion amounting to in- 
decency. Lord Randolph either has been well advised 
or is playing a deeper game than his enemies usually 
credit him with: the result is that he will not put him- 
self in the awkward position of opposition to his friend Mr. 
Chamberlain, nor in the dishonourable one of fighting with 
the son of his former opponent over that statesman’s 
grave. 





Strantey has once more proved his genius as a leader. 
All African travellers had declared that Stanley and his 
followers had been swallowed up as completely as Pharaoh 
and his hosts when they pursued the Israelites, and the 
Emin Bey Committee were derided for their continued 
faith. They, however, knew Stanley’s energy, enterprise, 
determination, and endless resource, and the event has 
happily proved them justified. What more stirring tale 
has ever been told than that graphic picture of Stanley 
dragging on his discomfited followers for 160 weary days 
through that tropical forest, dripping with rain, and 
enemies, either in the form of natives or Nature, to right, 
to left, in front and rear? The remnant of Xenophon’s 
ten thousand, when they saw the sea after weary months 
of wandering, could not rejoice more than Stanley's rem- 
nant of followers when they emerged from the gloom of 
that trackless forest into the light of day. What grander 
exhibition, after enduring all this endless pain and toil, 
than to see Stanley return once more into the forest in 
quest of the main body, who were to bring up the material 
for Emin’s relief! What more heart-rending, after such a 
march, than to hear recounted the succession of disasters 
which had befallen his officers and men! It recalls the 
Old Testament story of Eli, when the Ark was taken. 
Stanley in this case did not succumb, but kitless, strove to 
infuse some of his own energy and life into his dispirited 
camp. 





STANLEY was in America when the Emin Bey Expedition, 
organised by Mr. Mackinnon of Balnakill, and chiefly sup- 
ported by Scotsmen, telegraphed inviting him to under- 
take the leadership. He quickly obeyed the summons, 
and cancelled engagements of £8000 to place himself at 
the head of the expedition. His only condition was that 
he was to receive no remuneration. This spirit of self. 
sacrifice goes far to reveal the secret of his success. 
Livingstone’s mantle in this respect has fallen on him. 
Stanley was the last of his race and colour who spoke 
with him. He has taken up his work—the redemption of 
the Dark Continent. Most men after finishing such a 
Herculean task as founding the Congo Free State would 
have exclaimed Finis coronat opus. Stanley has only 
regarded it as a further call to renewed effort. His domi- 
nant will is felt in the Congo Free State, and in the 
Imperial British East Africa Company’s administration, 
and now that he has succoured Emin Bey—more by moral 
than by material aid—his far-reaching iufluence will be 
felt through the whole of the Soudan, and an impetus be 
given to its redemption. It is thus Stanley seeks to 
avenge the death of Gordon. 


Genera Boutancer has bolted. This is in many ways 
a startling piece of news; and it is not less important 
in that the apparently extraordinary step was probably 
dictated by considerations which are at present unknown 
tous. To the observer at a distance it would have seemed 
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—as indeed it seemed to some observers on the spot— 
that the General had nothing to fear from the pending 
prosecution. That M. Tirard and his men intended to 
have him sent to prison is beyond doubt; but what of 
that? General Boulanger as a prisoner of state would 
have been an even more heroic figure that General 
Boulanger on his state charger at the Longchamps review, 
Judging from the ways of agitators nearer home, one would 
have thought that afew months’ imprisonment would have 
been what the General most desired. But instead of 
waiting for arrest, he takes the train for Brussels, whence 
he issues a not particularly exhilarating proclamation. 





Wuar does it all mean? General Boulanger may be a 
mountebank (we know he is not a Napoleon); but he does 
possess plenty of shrewdness, and he must have had good 
reason to believe that extreme measures were intended 
before he consented to sacrifice a strong position in Mazas 
for a weaker one at Brussels. His organs profess to believe 
that the Government intended to destroy him. That is a 
good cry for the country, no doubt ; but we do not believe 
that M. Tirard’s Cabinet has the nerve to have seriously 
thought of putting General Boulanger to death. What- 
ever may have been the cause of his flight—whether he 
left France because he feared violence, or solely as an 
electioneering dodge—he has had the better of the tussle, 
and M. Tirard has been made to look ridiculous. After 
getting rid of his Procureur-Général because he would 
have nothing to do with the prosecution, and appointing a 
more complaisant official in his stead, he has been quietly 
circumvented by the man whom he intended to crush. 
Once again, as so many times before, General Boulanger 
stands to win upon conduct which would have made any 
other man appear a fool, if not a poltroon. 





Tue misfortune which has fallen upon the navies of 
America and Germany in Samoa should have had the 
result of rendering both these powers more amenable. 
It has at any rate called forth the courtesy of nations. 
The incident is tragic, but it seems hardly of sufficient 
importance to warrant the grandiose proclamation of the 
German Emperor. ‘Worse misfortunes have happened 
at sea,’ without emperors seizing upon them as occasions 
to vapour about the high destiny of their navies and the 
glory of their empires. The good fortune which attended 
the Calliope’s escape was due partly to her favourable 
position in the bay, and partly to her speed, and, not 
least, partly to good seamanship. 

Tuere is a political crisis in Roumania, and it has been 
considered necessary to announce that Russia has had no 
hand in creating the disturbance. The immediate cause, 
indeed, is the scandalous conduct of the Minister of 
Justice, whose recent distribution of judicial patronage 
resulted in the Law Courts suspending their sittings, on 
the ground that the newly-appointed judges were notori- 
ously unfit for the positions to which, to suit his 
private ends, M. Vernesco had elevated them. The 
Premier, M. Rosetti, it is said, has taken the opportunity 
of getting rid of two objectionable colleagues, and the 
result has been that the whole Ministry has broken up. 
It seems probable that no other statesman will be able to 
obtain sufficient support to form a Ministry, and that M. 
Rosetti will return to office, this time with a more homo- 
geneous following, and a more sane Minister of Justice. 


Tue Convention of Royal Burghs held its annual 
meeting in Edinburgh this week. Its business was not 
more important than in previous years, and the busy- 
bodies and quidnunes, and that particular class of Solicitors 
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before the Supreme Courts, for whose pleasure the 
meeting is exclusively held, are probably satisfied with 
their outing. Perhaps the most interesting matter before 
the Convention was the right of the Chief Magistrate of 
Dundee to the title of Lord Provost, which, upon a 
division, was denied him, ‘The solicitude of the inhabi- 
tants of that Radical city for their Provost’s dignity was 
as great as their chagrin at the action of the Convention, 
though the local organs may very possibly have exagge- 
rated the interest taken in the matter. The to-do that 
they have raised about it, however, is delightful food to 
the cynical upholder of ranks and titles, and proves that 
the race of Pott and Shirk is immortal. 


AuperMAN the Earl of Meath has drawn up and_ pub- 
lished in the last number of The Nineteenth Century a 
programme for the London County Council, which in 
many respects might serve as a model for all munici- 
palities. The 
Alderman, should begin by sweeping the streets of 
the Metropolis clean. In Edinburgh and 
shall we require to wait till a new broom is invented 
before we get rid of overwhelming mud or blinding 
suffocating dust? But this is only a small part of what 
Lord Meath hopes the London Council will accomplish. 
Open spaces, boulevards, arcades like those at Milan, 
Hoating baths like those in Paris, town bands (shall we 
say, like the Edinburgh Police band?) water supply, gas 


new broom, according to the noble 


Glasgow 


and electric light, improved sanitation, district public 


libraries, are a few of the items in the programme. 
Happily, Lord Meath is so wise as to take as his motto 
surtout point de zéle, so it may confidently be hoped that 
he will accomplish much of what he has set before the 


Council. 





A tone statement by Lord Balfour of Burleigh appeared 
in Thursday’s Scotsman with reference to the dispute 
between the Ecclesiastical andthe 
Kirk-Session of St. Giles’. It has apparently been found 
impossible to effect a compromise which shall give satis- 
faction to all the parties concerned ; and Lord Balfour sees 
no course open to him but to give Parliament the oppor- 
tunity of accepting or rejecting his Bill to amend the 1879 
Act. That the Bill will pass must be the sincere wish of 
every one. Nothing else can stop this unfortunate and 
unseemly wrangle, in which so much bad feeling has been 
shown on both sides. 


Commissioners 


Commissioners 
were unquestionably doing their plain duty in raising the 
question ; but it would have been more dignified and 
becoming of the city ministers to leave the matter severely 
alone, and to allow their interests to remain quietly in the 


The Ecclesiastical 


keeping of the Commissioners, who have never shown in- 
difference to the concerns of their beneficiaries. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS, 


FENHERE is nothing more remarkable in public affairs 

just now than the complete vacuity of opinion in 
all that concerns our relations with foreign Powers. It 
must be obvious to all interest themselves in 
politics that this is no time of repose, and that in all 
likelihood movements of deep and lasting importance 
for the British Empire may begin before long. We are 
not unconcerned even by the recent change of admini- 
stration in the United States, where Mr. Blaine has 
raised his flag, so to speak, by appointing Patrick 
Egan to a ministerial post in Chili. ‘To be sure, this 
remarkable selection may be regarded as payment for 
the Irish vote at the late elections, rather than as a 


who 


portent of vexations to come. More imperative it is 
to note the strong anti-Austrian feeling in Servia; the 
rapid and steady growth of Russian authority through- 
out all the little States of South-Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Roumania; the dubious changes that seem to 
be impending in France ; the chances of controversy 
that may yet arise over Luxembourg ; and the strangely 
masterful way in which the German Government is 
dealing with us at all points. The matter last men- 
tioned is discussed in a paper which will be found 
in another But, leaving that article to the 
judgment of our readers, what we wish to point 
to here is that, while all this movement is obvious, 
much of it is plainly indicative of a fluctuating 
uncertain state of things which can take no new 
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shape without affecting our most substantial interests 
in some another. Yet discussion of it, or 
speculation about it, is very rarely heard in political 
talk, while, as for the Press, vacuity of opinion is more 
remarkable there than anywhere else. Uncertain 
knowledge may account for it. Possibly, it is for want 
of guidance ; and true it is beyond doubt that no hint 
of what to think, what to wish for, what ‘ line’ may be 
the right one to take under present circumstances, ever 


way or 


descends from the high places where those circumstances 
are best known and understood. There may be no help 
for that, perhaps ; but one result is that the foreign 
policy of Great Britain has no ¢ weight of public opinion’ 
to back it, however sound and acceptable it may be ; 
and we cannot suppose that an advantage to our 
diplomacy. Another result is, that no watchful in- 
telligent foreigner is more likely to be confirmed in an 
opinion adopted by him some time ago, and one 
that will be a misfortune to all parties, if it is 
presumed upon too confidently : the opinion, to wit, 
that fatty degeneration has seized upon the old British 
spirit, and that we are flabbily sinking into indifference 
and decay. Anything that encourages this idea is to 
be deplored ; for, though there may be a good deal of 
plausibility about it, nothing is needed but occasion 
and a Man—or, perhaps, occasion without the Man— 
to prove that to act on this idea would bring a deal of 
trouble, not only on the bear, but on the experimental 
operator for the bear's skin. Therefore, we can but 
think it unfortunate that this dulness and deadness to 
all that goes on beyond the four seas should be so very 
complete and so very apparent. 

Of course we know what the answer will be. The 
British public, like others, can never occupy its mind 
with two things at the same time ; and that, until the 
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Union is quite redeemed from danger, all thought and 
all speculation ‘about other affairs will be laid aside. 
To us it seems that one of the most unpleasant and 
unpromising things about the Union conflict is that 
it does withdraw attention from other affairs ; and if 
at the present time the Gladstonians have any more 
ground for hope than they had six months ago—which 
we do not assert—all the more reason is there against 
keeping these affairs out of view. Not to put too fine 
a point upon it, it is mere stupidity to look upon 
Home Rule as the one consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
return to power. In the first place, we shall certainly 
tind, as soon as preparations for a General Election begin, 
that all sorts of high Radical pledges and promises will 
be made by the Gladstonians in order to ride in on 
a democratic flood ; and the gentlemen who work with 
Mr. Gladstone, who will possibly succeed him, who have 
no charm of their own,and who will have nothing but the 
democratic flood to reckon on, will naturally take care 
that those promises are not broken. It appears, there- 
fore, that we shall find ourselves concerned with other 
domestic questions besides Home Rule, should rancour 
and self-seeking obtain the next victory at the polling 
booth. And what about foreign affairs in that case ? 
Whether it be true or not that one of Count Herbert 
von Bismarck’s main objects in running over to England 
the other day was to learn how much the Gladstonian 
jubilations were justified, we know it to be true that Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to office is regarded as a matter of 
deep importance in every foreign Cabinet. It is not only 
in Berlin that this interest exists. A fortnight ago, for 
instance, certain reports sent from England, to the effect 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government had been ruined in the 
Parnell Commission Court, created a panic amongst 
Signor Crispi’s supporters. But the main point of the 
matter is that no human being could tell what would 
be done with our foreign politics if their direction fell 
into Mr. Gladstone's hands again. 'To be sure, it may 
be said that they would not fall into Mr. Gladstone's 
hands, but Lord Rosebery’s, where they would be 
pretty safe. So they might be, in that event. But if 
a time of turmoil should set in, if various great ques- 
tions of which we wot should come up for final solu- 
tion, it is unimaginable that Mr. Gladstone would not 
insist on bringing his own judgment to bear upon 
them; and we well know what to expect of his judg- 
ment in these matters. Egypt! The Transvaal! 


ANOTHER SLEEPING PARTNER. 


UR Postal system, men and editors are apt to 
think, is already a little too good for the world 

they live in. And the tax on correspondence—there is 
such a tax although it has never been formally pro- 
posed in the Budget—sits easily enough on those who 
have neither a heavy post-bag nor a light purse to 
think of. ‘This may seem a dangerous opening for a 
Postal reformer ; but the case for reform is so strong 
that nothing is to be lost by a little candour. Besides, 
the admissions are necessary to explain why it has 
taken so long to awaken public opinion in the matter ; 
and why the Postmaster-General, like his brethren at 
the Admiralty and the War Office, is content to be a 
sleeping partner in the Ministry. As a poor man’s 
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question, it is the old story : its promise is neither showy 
nor deceptive enough to interest his professional ad- 
vocates. And in the case of business men, it is only 
of late years that they have been driven to look closely 
into working expenses. But now at last the Chambers 
of Commerce are moving. 

Opponents to the cause of Postal reform are of two 
classes: those who are still blind to the fact that the 
British Post Office has been left behind by institutions 
of which it is the parent ; and those who are openly 
opposed to State service at cost price, on grounds 
of finance or political economy, or, it may be, of 
sentiment. Mr. Henniker Heaton’s labours have long 
ago placed the first point beyond doubt; and, with 
regard to the second, it may perhaps be shown that 
sound reason and genuine sentiment are in truth on the 
side of cheap postage. ‘To see how we stand relatively 
to other nations, it is unnecessary to cross the Atlantic, 
or to quote from the voluminous reports issued at 
Washington and Quebec. In Canada, and in the 
United States, the Post Office has been adapted to 
purely democratic institutions, and has obtained Home 
Rule long ago. Far from drawing revenue from the 
Postal service, the Exchequer is ready to spend money 
on it 
distribution broadcast of printed matter. But the 
British Postal reformer does not turn his eyes that way. 
He has only to look across the Channel to find that 
France, Germany, and Russia have actually lowered 





as on any agency for popular education and the 


their rates on correspondence to British India and to 
British colonies fifty per cent. below the level fixed 
in London; that, till recently, samples and patterns 
were sent over to Belgium by millions, to be 
posted there, and delivered free (so far as the 
British revenue was concerned) in Britain ; and 
that, in the case of newspapers for India and China, a 
similar operation is carried out on a large scale in 
France to this day—a firm in Cornhill saving £1500 a 
year by the manceuvre. Meanwhile, the French, who 





charge fifty per cent. less on correspondence to our 
own Colonies than we do, spend fifty per cent. more 
(£1,062,000 against £641,000) in subsidies to packet 
services, 

It is superfluous to multiply details and instances, to 
recapitulate all the counts in the indictment against 
the Post Office. There are anomalies, like the case of 
the three post offices in Shanghai, the newspaper rate to 
Colombo and to Sydney, and the two sea routes—at six- 
pence and at fourpence—to New Zealand. There is the 
absence of modern facilities, granted everywhere but in 
England, like the telegraphic money-order system (pro- 
mised us), the special delivery system, the system of 
cheap registration. There are vexatious regulations, 
like those affecting returned patterns, circulars and 


post-cards, the confiscation of newspapers by tens of 


thousands, the re-direction of inland letters. There 
are incredible blunders, like the juggling with the 
Postal Union, and the post-card arrangement, under 
which the Inland Revenue Department and the trade 
are invited to undersell the Post Office—and now do, 
to the extent of fifty million post-cards in one year. 


Py, 


Of course, in spite of all these pieces de conviction, 
there will still be found the enlightened critic, the 
sceptic who is ready to ask, What does it all matter? 
What is the use of cheap postage? The general 
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answer appears to be that although improved machinery 
does not teach men how to live, it is the present destiny 
of the world to go on improving its machinery. For 
good or for evil, the pace gets faster and faster every 


year, and there is nothing for it but to make the path 
as smooth as possible. That is the aim Postal reformers 


have before them. There is also much to be said for 
their position from the economic, financial, and senti- 
mental sides. It is bad economy to establish a State 
monopoly, and make a large profit out of it ; and all 
taxes on means of communication are objectionable. It 
is most probable, if not indeed certain, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might grant all that is practi- 
cally asked—a Penny Ocean Post—without loss to the 
revenue, and even with the hope of gain. It is some- 
times said that too many letters are written already— 
that no one has time to write or to read a good letter, 
and that encouragement should be withheld from any 
project which may tend to increase the evil. This is 
an academic and a useless objection, and there is an- 
other side to the question. In one year £1,825,398 
are sent in sums averaging ten shillings from British 
emigrants ‘to the old folks at home.’ Surely that is a 
form of letter-writing to encourage. 





BEGGAR CHILDREN. 
| ae of Saltoun, ultimus Scotorum, records 


that in his day there were in Scotland two 
hundred thousand people begging from door to door. 
The fact was not used by him as an argument in favour 
of retaining an independent Parliament, and it is not 
likely to be quoted by that small, but amazing, band of 
Scots Home Rulers whose one and only saint is the 
authority for this astounding statement. Strange as it 
may seem to these dreamers, in spite of the evils of 
a united Parliament, the number of beggars now in 
Scotland is very considerably less than 200,000, and it 
is not generally thought that the population has dimin- 
ished since Fletcher's days. 

There are still, however, too many beggars, and the 
reason is not to be sought in the enactments of Par- 
liaments, but in the misguided generosity of charit- 
able persons, who are too lazy to be charitable in the 
right and proper way. In Edinburgh and in Glasgow 
—in fact, in all the larger towns—there is a consider- 
able population who live mainly on alms bestowed on 
them, on their children, or on children in their pay, 
by impulsive persons, who prefer to feel the glow of 
self-righteousness that results from giving pence to a 
whining and ragged child, to taking the trouble to 
find out whether the child has any need of, or will 
derive any benefit from, their mischievous benevolence. 
In the lower parts are to be found plenty of lodging- 
houses—not model—inhabited by vagrants—nomads, 
that is to say, in whom the instincts of idleness, 
blackguardism, and theft are hereditary—who, pay- 
ing 4d. a night for a single bed, or 6s. a week for a 
room, liye on solid beef and strong waters, which are 
provided for them by the children they send to the 
West End to beg. <A pretty, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
cherub can earn about 20s. a week ( plus coffee-tickets : 
—always marketable commodities), which he takes to 
his master, for him to spend on whisky or in paying 
his debts of honour—for your tramp is always a gambler 
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and usually a drunkard. In one den in the Grassmarket 
in Edinburgh about a hundred of these nomadic rascals 
are in residence, their children and the children under 
their control uncared for by the School Board, for the 
simple reason that, so soon as they are summoned as 
defaulting parents, they take the road for another 
jurisdiction. 

The advice to be given to those who are responsible 
for this state of affairs—everybody that gives any- 
thing to a beggar: money, coffee-tickets, or clothes—is 
simply to calla policeman. It may seem brutal to treat 
the blue-eyed cherub who has just told you he is starv- 
ing, but who has probably three or four shillings in his 
pocket, as if he were a thief; and your responsibility 
will not end there, for you will have to go to the Police 
Court next morning to substantiate your charge of 
begging, and to see that the child is sent off to one of 
the many excellent institutions provided for the de- 
velopment of waste humanity. But if the charity that 
is kind is not given to most people, in Heaven’s name 
let them refrain from aggravating by their wretched 
alms a social evil which is fraught with disastrous con- 
sequences to individuals, and with no small harm to the 
State. 

There has just been published a new edition of 
Florence Hill's Children of the State (Macmillan and 
Co.), enlarged and revised by Fanny Fowke. This book 
contains a capital statement of the results of the 
system of boarding-out pauper children, in opposition 
to the old iniquitous arrangement under which they 
were brought up in the Poorhouse in an ynchanging 
atmosphere of pauperism. Is it too much to hope 
that, encouraged by the success of this experiment, the 
State will soon recognise the importance of rescuing at 
least those children, of whom there are many in every 
town, who have neither father nor mother, and who 
at present are being brought up in an environment 
that is infinitely more degrading than the pauperising 
influences of a workhouse ? 

In the report which has just been published of a 
charity of which Edinburgh is supposed to be proud, 
it is told that the contributions of the public to the 
support of the Original Ragged Industrial Schools is 
a paltry £800 a year ; while another admirable insti- 
tution — the Industrial Brigade —is hampered and 
limited in its work by the insufficient support which 
it receives. It is needless here and now to discuss the 
extent to which Imperial Parliament should give grants- 
in-aid to such institutions as these, nor how far muni- 
cipal corporations should be called upon to subscribe 
to their maintenance. If the public would only have 
the sense to recognise that every penny given to a 
beggar is a practical encouragement to crime, and that 
every penny given to such institutions as these, or Mr. 
Quarrier’s Orphan Homes, or the Musselburgh Red 
House, assists in the development of organisations 
which are checks upon crime, and to a large extent 
preventions of it, assistance from Government might 
be dispensed with. Those who under the begging 
system inevitably end their days, at the best, in the 
Poorhouse, a burden to the community, at the worst on 
the gallows, a disgrace to the society with whom they 
have always been at war, are by such institutions 
turned into honest workmen, good colonists, and useful 
sailors and soldiers. 
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THE SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION. 


HE proposed Convention for the abolition of the 
Sugar Bounties affords an excellent illustration 
of the practical difficulties involved in any question of 
commercial policy. As usual there is a conflict of 
interests, between particular industrial classes, and 
there is also a conflict of opinion from the point of 
view of public policy. To take the minor question 
first, we have two parties which are naturally strongly 
in favour of the Convention—namely, the sugar re- 
finers in this country, for the bounties are given on 
refined sugar, and the growers of cane sugar in our 
Colonies, especially Jamaica, for the bounties are on 
beetroot. There can be little doubt, if we may take 
the figures recently quoted by Baron de Worms, that 
an artificial encouragement has been given to beetroot, 
as compared with cane sugar, by the system of bounties. 
The continuous increase in the proportion of imports 
of the former, from the first imposition of bounties, 
can hardly be explained by natural differences in quality, 
and, theoretically, we should expect that bounties on 
export would encourage the export trade. As regards 
the refiners there is more conflict of evidence. On the 
one hand, it is asserted that a great industry has been 
nearly ruined, whilst on the other it is maintained 
that only those firms have suffered which insisted on 
using old machinery and old methods, and that enter- 
prising manufacturers have corftinued to flourish in 
spite of the bounties. It must be remembered that in 
every trade there are, under any conditions, always a 
certain number of businesses on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and a certain number which are conducted 
with such skill that they could bear a considerable 
reduction in profits. Again, wages do not consti- 
tute a fixed charge, and, though the labourers never 
willingly acquiesce in a fall of wages, they would 
rather submit to a fall, if the condition of trade re- 
quired it, than lose their employment altogether. It 
must further be borne in mind that during the last 
fifteen years there has been an almost universal fall in 
prices, and many industries which have no bounties to 
contend with have suffered as severely as sugar-refining. 
Still the natural effect of a bounty would be to increase 
the business of those who receive the bounty relatively 
to those who obtain no such encouragement as this 
subsidy affords. 

On the other hand there are a number of industries, 
the confectionery for example, which use refined sugar 
as their principal raw material, and it is manifestly to 
their interest to obtain it as cheaply as possibly. It is 
said that with the fall in the price of sugar there has 
been a great increase in the export of all kinds of 
confections from this country, and it is urged by 
those interested, that this business employs ten 
times as many men as the sugar-refining indus- 
try. It is maintained that if the price of sugar 
is raised by the Convention, these subsidiary sugar in- 
dustries will suffer greatly. Against these views it may 
well be urged that any industry which depends for its 
success upon the bounties given by foreign nations rests 
upon a very insecure foundation, and that at the risk of 
a little loss it would be worth while to render the posi- 
tion more stable. For there are two very obvious 
dangers. In the first place, if the bounty-giving 
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nations once realise that they are on the whole suffering 
a serious loss, they may, even without a Convention, 
give up the system. Such a course would certainly 
require a much less severe agitation than did the adop- 
tion, forty years ago, of free trade in corn by this 
country. And, in the second place, there is always the 
danger of an artificial rise in price after the native 
industries and Colonial sources of supply have been 
crippled. 

The true method of using export bounties is, first 
of all, to ruin competitors, and then to take advan- 
tage of the monopoly and raise prices. A Conven- 
tion to supply this country with high-priced sugar, 
through the imposition of heavy export duties, after the 
Colonial plantations have become unworkable, would 
probably be more popular than a Convention to abolish 
bounties. 

So far, then, as the interests of the industrial classes 
which are directly connected with sugar are concerned, 
it is doubtful whether the abolition of the bounties by 
a Convention would be of such moment in either direc- 
tion as is often supposed. ‘The point of central impor- 
tance is the probable rise in the price of sugar; and it 
is on this point that those who most strenuously oppose 
the Convention rest their case. If, they argue, sugar 
does not rise in price, how will you benefit our colonies 
or our refiners ?—if, on the other hand, there is a rise in 
price, how will you indemnify the consumer and the 
general public? But the question is not quite so simple 
as it appears in this dilemma. For it may well be argued 
that in these days a very slight rise in price might 
be sufficient to render a trade profitable without inflict- 
ing any very serious loss on the consumer. It would be 
difficult to estimate, even with full and accurate statis- 
tics, the probable movement in the price ; but it could 
hardly be very great. No one would maintain that the 
full amount of the bounties given is transferred simply 
to the British consumer. There must be, as in all taxa- 
tion, a certain amount of waste and loss: directly and 
indirectly, bounties are held to lead to more slovenly 
work than under the régime of competition. At any 
rate, if sugar is admitted duty-free from several impor- 
tant natural sources of supply, the consumer will not 


be starved, and there will be still a fair allowance of 


cakes in the land. 

The point of most interest to the general public 
arises in connection with what is called the penal 
clause. The question is often asked, and is apparently 
to be emphatically repeated in the debate in Parlia- 
ment, whether we are not going in the teeth of our 
Free Trade policy by undertaking to impose prohibi- 
tory duties on the sugar coming from nations—notably 
France—which will not adopt the Convention. We are 
warned of the thin end of the wedge, and we are told 
that it is not our duty to extricate nations from a bog 
into which they fell in spite of the warnings of our 
statesmen and economists. Let them, it is said, flounder 
out as best they can ; and the longer they stay in, it is 
only so much the better for us, for, whilst they are 
learning their lesson, we are eating their cheap sugar. 
For the present this wider question must be postponed. 
In the meantime, however, it may be figuratively sug- 
gested that sugar obtained on these terms will 
assuredly be found to contain an unusual proportion 


of dirty sand. 
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THE SCOTS PAROCHIAL PEER. 


N the vast arsenal of Mr. Gladstone’s weapons of 
destruction, there is none more deadly than 

his kindness. An approving letter, a pat on the 
back, a verbal testimonial, is a sentence of political 
death to its recipient. Some eight years ago he 
nominated Lord Granville as his successor in the 
leadership of the then united Liberal Party. In con- 
sequence, poor Lord Granville, who, to do him justice, 
never had any higher ambition than that of being the 
pink of post-prandial politicians, was, as a German 
Chauvinist put it in the Reichstag, ‘caught napping 
all over the world.” He had to apologise to every 
leading Continental statesman, and, when Mr. Gladstone 
formed his Home Rule Ministry, was superseded at the 
Foreign Office by Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery, in 
turn, received the Gladstonian blessing, and it has had 
a blighting influence even upon his self-assertive per- 
sonality. His political influence in England is much 
less than Mr. John Morley’s, Sir William Harcourt’s, 
or even Mr. Labouchere’s. In Scotland a generation 
is springing up which knows him less than it does Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Wallace, Dr. Clark, and even, horribile 
dictu, Mr. A. L. Brown. He has felt impelled to play 
the Ideal Vestryman in London, and not always to 
But Mr. Gladstone 
has cursed classes no less than individuals with his 
blessing. When the Mid-Lothian madness was at its 
height, he made a triumphal procession from one Liberal 
country-house to another in Scotland. At the close of 
his visits he turned to his hosts, and, like his namesake 


crowded or satisfied houses. 


of equal impulsiveness and inconstancy, who went to 
Melville Castle, he ‘kissed them ane an’ a’ He told 
the people of Scotland that their true leaders were the 
Scots Liberal Peers. ‘The day on which he made this 
declaration is the Black Friday of the Gladstonian 
aristocracy of Scotland. 

That aristocracy is but a remnant. Whatever was 
best in the Liberal Peerage of Scotland, as of England, 
left Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his blandishments, when 
he surrendered to Mr. Parnell, and ranged itself on that 
side in politics which means security for law, order, 
freedom, and property in Great Britain not less than in 
Ireland. But what this remnant lacks in numbers, it 
seeks to make up for in feverish, almost hysterical, 
activity. Its members are as ubiquitous as the skeleton 
battalions that, in the agony of the American Civil 
War, Lee used to send by train to defend the different 
weak points in the Confederate lines against the ever- 
increasing hosts of Grant. The Scots Gladstonian 
Peers could, indeed, be asily accommodated in two 
of the sleeping-cars which have abolished the dis- 
tance between Edinburgh and London, and, as a 
matter of fact, they must spend the bulk of their 
lives in these cars. For the Gladstonian discipline 
is merciless. There is no rest for the Home Rule 
Peer. There is always ringing in his ears the task- 
master’s injunction to play the part of a leader of the 
Scottish people. He must always be in evidence, 
and in Scotland. For him the London season is a de- 
lusion : nay, it isa torture. He has invariably to leave 
the theatre, or the Reception, or the smoking concert— 
all of which, poor fellow, he really would enjoy if he 
durst—to catch the night train for the North. There 
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is a meeting of the Coalesced Caucuses of Strath- 
clyde next morning. He is the chairman of the 
meeting; and, if he does not put in an appear- 
ance, it will be bruited abroad that he medi- 
tates abandonment of Mr. Gladstone and Home 
Rule. Dr. Dugald Dalgetty, member for the Dreep- 
daily Burghs, will also be present ; and there is no 
doubt as to his willingness—rather his panting eager- 
ness—to accept the presidency of the meeting. Or the 
bazaar in Fairport, to raise funds for the erection of a 
new manse to the Rev. Mr. Blattergowl, the burning 
and shining light among the Split Presbyterians, has to 
be opened. He has consented to open it, and his wife 
to smile at one of the stalls for two days. It is impera- 
tive that he should be present. Mr. Blattergowl did 
his best for the Gladstonian candidate for South Forth- 
shire in 1886. If our hapless Home Rule Peer fails to 
appear, woe betide him! He will be denounced as a 
Laodicean, who has not the root of the matter in him. 
Besides, what faith can be placed in the Disestablish- 
ment professions of such a man? Or there is to be a 
great mass meeting in his county-town to give a hearty 
welcome to a detachment of the martyrs of Kil- 
mainham, each of whom, with his plank-bed for plat- 
form, is to deliver a scathing denunciation of Bal- 
fourism. He is expected not only to join in the 
welcome, but to entertain the martyrs for a week. It 
is thoroughly understood that, as one of the conse- 
quences of the Pigott fiasco, the eighty-six Irish 
Nationalist members will be billeted in batches in the 
country-houses of the Scottish Gladstonian Peers dur- 
ing the shooting season this year. Not till then will 
the Home Rule Peer realise what a privileged order 
indeed it is that he belongs to. Meanwhile it ought to 
be allowed that he acts very fairly by his party, and in 
a social, no less than in a political, sense. He is no 
rack-renting landlord; on the contrary, he is in a chronic 
state of rent-remission. His country-house is a Noah’s 
Ark in miniature. At dinner there one always finds 
oneself in delightful company—the inevitable Professor- 
in-Waiting ; the small laird who is Secretary to the 
Home Rule Association of which his chief is Chairman ; 
Dr. Dalgetty, M.P., whose appetite is very healthy ; 
one or other of the Dissenting Ministers of the parish, 
who are always, as the Laureate would say, in a roaring 
and blowing condition. ‘The Home Rule Peer cannot, 
of course, afford to stand on ceremony of any kind. His 
hand is in every man’s, and every man’s hand is in his. 
Then he takes such an interest in everything in his 
parish—the drains, the pump, the bell, the library, the 
Band of Hope, the Board School! He is hardly aware 
of the full extent of his own transformation since 1885. 
If his master’s precept, to act at all hazards as a leader 
of the Scottish people, has resulted in his political 
demoralisation, his own practice of that precept has 
resulted in his social parochialisation. 

Yet it will be all of no avail. In spite of his sacri- 
fices, his self-effacement, his ubiquitousness, his exertions 
by night and by day, the Scots Gladstonian Peer is re- 
garded as ‘suspect’ by the Scottish Home Ruler, by 
the advanced agrarian theorist, by the Democrat whose 
politics are being leavened with Socialism. It is the 
old story. It is the fate—or, rather, what poor Charles 
Bovary termed ‘ the fatuity of fatality’ —of the smirk- 
ing, time-serving, half-hearted Girondin, at once to bring 
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the thorough-going Jacobin into political existence and 
to be devoured by him. Aristocratic Gladstonism 
is already confronted by a Radicalism which is adven- 
turous because it has nothing to lose, which demands 
the abolition of the House of Lords, which would wel- 
come the establishment of a Home Rule Parliament in 
Edinburgh, in the hope that it would apply the econo- 
mics of Henry George to the settlement of the Land 
Question in Scotland. In the struggle it will be beaten 
down, as Girondism is invariably beaten down by 
Jacobinism—provided always it chooses to keep that 
struggle up. To attempt to prevent the advance of the 
tide of Revolution by the devices of a mollicoddling 
parochialism will meet with even less success than the 
historic experiment of Mrs. Partington. The conflict 
will not, however, be kept up. The Scots Gladstonian 
Peer will come back to the fold which he ought, for 
the sake of his own personal dignity and peace of mind, 
never to have left, although he can hardly expect to be 
treated like the prodigal son. Even if he should not 
take this step, his heir unquestionably will. 





THE WORSHIP OF WOMAN. 


OR a good many days men and women of some 
renown, together with certain anonymities and 
nonentities, have been making at least one column of 
The Daily Telegraph interesting to the general by 
a discussion on Woman's position now-a-days. Mr. 
Robert Buchanan led off with a composition which was 
a kind of corollary to his article in The Universal 
Review, and presently at him full tilt came Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, the odd thing in the encounter, to the unin- 
structed reader, being that Mr. Robert Buchanan cham- 
pioned the ladies (to put it emphatically), while Mrs. 
Lynn Linton poured scorn upon them. All the dis- 
putants have disputed under the query ‘Is chivalry 
still possible?’ bat scarcely one has considered the 
Scottish Professor's advice to his class: ‘Attend to 
your defineetions.. Whatever the disputants may 
understand and mean to convey by ‘chivalry, the 
intention of this is tolerably plain:—‘'The old faith 
in the purity of womanhood, which once made 
men heroic, is being fast exchanged for an utter dis- 
belief in all feminine ideals whatever ; and women, in 
their turn, in their certainty of the contempt of men, 
are spiritually deteriorating. Upon reading which, 
our first impulse is to say (with Dame Quickly), ‘ By 
my troth, captain, these are very bitter words!” and 
our second is to ask, like Miss Dartle, for ‘ information’ 
on these insignificant points : To what age or century or 
epoch precisely does ‘ old’ refer ? what exactly is meant 
by ‘ purity, there being, for instance, a notable saying in 
an old and little-read book, ‘'To the pure all things are 
pure’? and what particularly is ‘ spiritual deterioration °? 
But we might urge such inquiries as these ad 
nauseam, and get ‘no forrarder. The gist of the 
above wild and whirling statement is that Woman is 
no longer worshipped as (it would appear) she was 
once—in an age, century, or epoch more or less re- 
mote—and that Woman, in despair at this loss of 
homage, is ‘spiritually deteriorating’ (whatever that 
may mean), and that the reason of the whole declen- 
sion is Man’s wickedness and ‘pessimism.’ Pro- 
positions maintaining or controverting this, in some 
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form or other, have been made in this discussion 
and in others, but not yet has a satisfactory con- 
clusion even of the argument been reached. Surely 
it ought to be clear—granting that Woman is less 
worshipped to-day than she once was—that for the 
decay in her worship she must herself, somehow and 
to some extent, be responsible ; for no religion or form 
of faith ever lost its hold on men until it began to 
be found out—until its falsity and arrogance became 
patent. If Woman is no longer worshipped by Man 
(supposing she ever was), it is not altogether that Man 
has become incapable of worship: it is to some extent 
because he has discovered that his whilom golden image 
has developed feet of common clay. 

We cannot, however, find any evidence in the past of 
that Ideal Worship of Pure Womanhood of which the 
knights-errant, the social purists, the members of the 
League of the White Rose or the White Lily (or what- 
ever the colourless flower may be), lament the absence 
to-day. The knights and the chevaliers of other days 
rode and fought, and bled and died, for the smiles and 
the love of fair ladies, whom our pale social Puritans 
would never call Pure (with a capital ‘P’). So 
that the whole controversy would seem to _ resolve 
itself into a question of different meanings. The 
Purity (with a capital) of to-day, which is patron- 
ised and preached, is not the purity of long ago, 
or even of yesterday ; it may be higher, or it may be 
lower, but it is not the same. In our opinion it is 
lower, because it is sexless. The Pure (with a capi- 
tal) woman of to-day is not a woman at all, but a lady ; 
she is (for the most part) without the distinctive marks 
of her sex ; she has no passion. ‘The pure woman of 
the past was pure in that she loved one only, and clave 
to him; she had sex and passion; she was no lady. 
The actual social difficulty which is at the core of this 
controversy, as of a good few others, is this, that in our 
haste to be refined, cultured, Pure (with a capital), and 
what not, we have striven hard, and have in a notable 
degree succeeded in eliminating the Woman and de- 
veloping the Lady. 


IRELAND SELF-PORTRAYED. 


HE local newspaper being a mirror of its district 

up to date, here is the reflection of a fairly repre- 

sentative district in Ireland, neither disturbed like Clare, 

nor as quiet as Antrim, taken from the columns of a 
recent issue of the Kildare Observer. 

On the first page is an advertisement headed ‘ Loans 
to Tenants, in which the Commissioners of Public 
Works, acting under section 31 of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881, invite, from parties interested, dissent 
or objection, with reasons annexed, in respect of two 
applications for loans—one of £300, the other of £150 
—said applications being numbered respectively 12,140 
and 12,413. These high numbers imply at least fifteen 
hundred annual applications since 1881. Here the 
British Government is seen offering to help the tenants 
of Ireland, as it does not offer to help those of Great 
Britain, and the Irish tenants accepting the boon. On 
page 2 is reported a meeting held in Naas Town Hall to 
denounce the prison-treatment of Mr. O’Brien, and to 
demand the removal of the Chief Secretary from 


office. Both the speeches and the resolutions contrast 
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with the advertisement just cited, by the vague- 
ness of their language, and no reasons are annexed. 
Mr. O’Brien’s treatment is described as ‘ tortures 
inflicted,’ as being ‘ barbarous,’ ‘cruel,’ ‘ ferocious, 
‘inhuman’; but what actually did befall him in Clonmel 
gaol is not stated, or even hinted at. Neither are the 

rison rules, which dictated the treatment denounced, 
canvassed either in the general, or in their application 
to Mr. O’Brien ; much less is the question faced why 
that gentleman finds himself in prison at all. Accord- 
ing to the first resolution, he, like many others, has 
been imprisoned ‘ to gratify the malice of a man whose 
attempts to exasperate the people they have circum- 
vented at every point.’ Simply by being reported, the 
Fanatics and the Irreconcilables of the district paint 
their own portraits. 

On page four is an advertisement of between thirty 
and forty acres of ‘good feeding land, to be let for 
‘eleven months. Why not for a year ? Because 
under the land-law, conceded by Mr. Gladstone in 
1881, to the clamour of Irish tenants, the landed _pro- 
prietor, great or small, loses hold of his land, if he let 
it fora year, or for any term longer than a year, the 
tenant being entitled to sit on, provided he pay the 
rent, just as a feuar in Scotland sits on, whether his 
superior will or no, provided he pay the feu-duty. 
Landlordism is really abolished in Ireland; but the 
proprietors of demesne and grazing lands can, and do, 
avoid the entanglements of tenant-right and dual 
ownership, by letting, when they let at all, for some 
such term as eleven months or three hundred and sixty- 
four days. Further on is a specimen of Home Rule in 
advance. Under the ‘ Burial Grounds (Ireland) Act, 
the cemetery at Lucan, a village almost suburban to 
Dublin, is controlled by the local Guardians ; and 
according to the official list, reprinted on the sixth 
page of the newspaper here treated as a local mirror, 
while Roman Catholics who decline pauper burial may 
bury at five different rates—from £7 down to £1, 2s. 6d. 
—there is nothing but pauper burial for Protestants who 
cannot, or will not, pay either £7 or £4. That such a 
scheme should not have been objected to in limine by 
the Lucan Protestants, shows how backward the minority 
are to assert themselves ; and the absence of objection 
only explains, without justifying, the action of the 
Local Government Board—an Imperial authority—in 
passing it. If such be done in the green tree, what 
would, what would not, be done in the dry? The local 
newspapers of Ireland hold up the mirror to a country 
divided between a timid minority and a majority which, 
not having produced a statesman, is led by agitators 
unscrupulous and violent, with the scoundrels of every 
district at their back, so that industrious men, even 
when accepting the boon of a generous Government, 
are intimidated into silence that looks like ingratitude. 
Surrender to such a majority, through weariness and 
despair of better things, may be forgiven to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s old age, but not to a nation surviving by 
continual renewal of its youth. 





SCHOOLING VERSUS EDUCATION. 


r e “ 
[ 1s, perhaps, not even yet sufficiently acknowledged 
that the great problem in Education is not to 
impart information, but to awaken the mental faculties. 
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‘Of education, says Butler, in a sermon preached in 
1745 in aid of the Charity Schools of London and 
Westminster, ‘information is really the least part.’ 
The mere receptivity of a child is easily played upon, 
and can be made to assimilate a very large quantity of 
positive knowledge about the spelling of words or the 
physiology of humans, without developing any power at 
all of making use of the pieces of knowledge so acquired. 
It is equally possible to impart proficiency in certain 
mental dexterities, such as sums in the rule of three, 
without enabling the mind to utilise its new power 
outside the specialty in which such proficiency has been 
gained. Mere stores of positive knowledge, and mere 
mental dexterities are the results of schooling, as 
opposed to education, and possession of them is only 
too often consistent with utter absence of culture. 
The phrase ‘Elementary Education, therefore, is 
a question-begging epithet, since it ignores the ten- 
dency of schooling to defeat its own end of supplying 
education. It is difficult, indeed, to see how this danger 
can be adequately guarded against in the case where it 
is most to be apprehended, for the great mass of the 
children who pass through our elementary Board Schools 
find little or nothing in their home-life, or in the con- 
versation of their parents, to supplement the work done 
in school, or to provide opportunities of applying the 
knowledge they have acquired there. People forget 
that a man is not educated because he can, and does, 
read the newspapers; and it is not too much to say 
that if our compulsory elementary education meant 
no more than compulsory elementary schooling, its 
effect would be rather to increase our national dangers 
than to insure our national security. 

This difficulty obtrudes itself on the notice of all 
those who are specially interested in educational affairs, 
but is apt to be missed by the general public. School 
inspectors are struck by it, and they discuss it in 
the reports they make to ‘My Lords’—reports 
which are usually consigned to obscure burial in 
blue-books, or left to moulder in the Depart- 
ment’s pigeon-holes. Thanks to Sir Francis Sand- 
ford and the piety of a number of the late Matthew 
Arnold’s friends, a series of reports on Elementary 
Schools, drawn up by Arnold in his capacity as one of 
H.M. Inspectors, has been rescued from the oblivion 
which such documents would otherwise, in spite of 
their value, have shared with other official literature 
of the kind, and is now before the public (Macmillan 
and Co.). 

The reports are full of suggestiveness, and should go 
far towards awakening people to a lively sense of the 
distinction between schooling and education, and of 
the extent to which the former supersedes the latter 
under our present system. Arnold appears in 
these reports as the persistent opponent of cast-iron 
codes and of systems based upon what are known as 
‘results.’ He shows how a class of children averaging 
twelve years of age may score excellent ‘ results’ in a 
reading exercise prescribed by the Code, and yet not 
contain a single child capable of explaining the meaning 
of the words ‘steed’ and ‘ford.’ This is an instance 
of mechanical schooling with little or no educational 
result, and is largely accounted for by the pressure put 
upon the teacher to produce ‘results’ prescribed by 
the letter of the Code, which thus frustrates its own spirit 
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and intention. He would widen the responsibility of 
the teacher in all the higher Standards by diminishing 
the rigours of the Code, or even abolishing it altogether 
so far as the higher Standards are concerned. Provided 
inspection is effective, this is the night direction for re- 
form to take, for (and this is a point very pertinent to 
the present state‘of matters) it is impossible to keep the 
standard of the teachers themselves as high as it should 
be if, instead of being treated with confidence, and 
allowed to give play to their originality, they are re- 
duced to the performance of a mechanical function, in 
which routine kills method, and mere schooling triumphs 
over education. 

Arnold clearly perceived that in the modern craze for 
science-teaching, which has not spared even the elemen- 
tary school, there is a further obstacle to the acquire- 
ment of culture. The data of natural science—the 
laws of health, for instance—are useless without the 
power of using them ; and to have this power the ordi- 
nary man must be raised in his whole being to a certain 
pitch of intelligence and self-restraint which no amount 
of positive knowledge supplies, and which can only be 
gained by resorting to those time-honoured educational 
agents—letters, poetry, religion. The scientific man, 
the antithesis of culture, threatens in these days to be 
as much of a bugbear in education as the economic 
man once was in political economy. Now, Arnold’s 
views on this matter are very well worth attention. 
He would banish mechanics, animal physiology, physical 
geography, botany, and the rest of them from the pro- 
gramme of the elementary school, as separate subjects 
altogether, and substitute in their place a simple course 
in elementary Natur-kunde, which should put the chil- 
dren in possession of the nature of these sciences, and of 
a few of their simplest and most outstanding facts and 
laws; and he would rely most of all upon systematic 
reading lessons, and the recitation of sterling poetry, 
for getting the necessary ‘ purchase’ to open the minds 
and imaginations of the scholars. Perhaps the most 
interesting suggestion in the Reports is one relating to 
the much-vexed question of instruction in the dead 
languages. It is not unlikely that the suggestion 
may bear fruit in all grades of elementary educa- 
tion. He is not for the abolition of Latin teaching ; 
neither is he for setting every scholar to read Cesar, 
or even a delectus. He would have little time spent on 
the grammatical frame-work, and would leave classical 
literature quite out of view. The object of the instruc- 
tion should be to impart such knowledge of Latin as 
would explain and illuminate the vast quantity of Latin 
words and Latin forms which are current in the written 
and spoken language, not of Britain only, but of 
modern Europe. This amount of Latin he would 
even make a part of the regular elementary 
school course, instead of confining it to the list of 
‘special subjects. The proposal, indeed, is not new 
with the publication of these Reports ; there has been 
published in recent years at least one Latin manual 
which aims at providing the scholar with just this 
amount of Latin lore; but, educational methods being 
difficult to change, and the influence of the Universities 
tending generally to stereotype them, the advocacy of 
an authority as high as Matthew Arnold in favour of 
a reform so reasonable and so desirable is particularly 
welcome, 
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MODERN MEN. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


HE career of Walt Whitman affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the irony of Fate. He set himself to glorify 
the doings and the manners of his countrymen, and his 
own life has been a practical protest against the ceaseless 
dollar-hunting, the self-assertion, the feverish activity of 
the typical American. He attempted to deliver poetry 
from what he deemed her feudal, old-world fetters, and 
he became the slave of narrower formulas than ever bound 
a disciple of Boileau. The would-be prophet of Peace, 
he has written poems that burn and ring with the glory 
of battle. He advocated simplicity as the art of arts ; 
he declared that the true master’s style should have 
the ‘perfect rectitude’ which marks the flight of the 
grey gull over the bay, or ‘the tall leaning of sun- 
flowers on their stalk’; and he has hardly been excelled 
in the production of senseless incoherences. No man 
ever exulted more in bodily delights, in health and out- 
door activity, and for years he has been a semi-paralytic, 
The panegyrist of Democracy and of ‘these States,’ he 
has lived to admit that Democracy appears to be eliminat- 
ing ‘something that gives the last majesty to man’; he has 
lived to describe the States as ‘a sort of a dry and flat 
Sahara,’ where flippancy, vulgarity, and low cunning are 
supreme—where the range of manners, ‘ or rather lack of 
manners, is probably ‘the meanest to be seen in the 
world.’ He proclaimed himself the jubilant singer of pro- 
gress and the myriad activities of man; and the inspira- 
tion of his highest thoughts and noblest rhythms has been 
drawn from a brooding, deeply imaginative consciousness 
of the presence of Death. 

He has suffered from unfair hostility, and, perhaps still 
more, from rash partisanship; but the storm which was 
raised by his Leaves of Grass can hardly excite wonder, 
He did not merely outrage the conventions of respecta- 
bility ; but—a very different thing—he violated the sacred 
instinct which enjoins silence on a certain class of subjects, 
There are passages in the Leaves of Grass which can only 
be described as nauseous; the section headed ‘ Children 
of Adam’ should simply be deleted from the book. It 
is clear, however, that these offences sprang from sheer 
wrongheadedness, that they were unprompted by prurience 
or bravado ; the innate purity of the man need no longer 
be called in question. And of his deplorable passages of 
verbiage there is no need now to speak. Ridicule has 
done her worst with them. Let it be granted that the 
sooner the greater part of Whitman’s work is thrown over 
to the Prince Oblivion, the better for Whitman’s fame. 
The one thing which is now of service is to understand 
and enjoy the exquisite poetry which lies embedded amid 
dull prose and grotesque extravagance. 

Whitman has been through life the victim of a trans- 
parent fallacy—namely, that the laws of art must vary 
with political and social changes. The America around 
him was unlike the Old World—vast, crude, hopeful, teem- 
ing with energy, and offering a welcome to all comers. 
Therefore, the American poet who would prove true to 
his mission must treat of all and every subject in forms 
hitherto unused by European writers. Poetry must throw off 
the jingling fetters of rhyme, and move with unimpeded 
gait to the conquest of new and ampler realms. In short, 
he tried to bind down poetry by brand-new iron formulas. 
Poetry laughs at the formulas as ‘the sea laughs at 
wrinkles, but the formulas have gone far to ruin a true 
poet, a high thinker, and a writer with a noble sense 
of rhythm. 

Whitman renders one inestimable service to us, He 
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leads us into the open air. His verses, as Mr. Swinburne 
wrote of them many years ago, are truly 

‘Sweet smelling of pine-trees and grasses, 

~ And blown, as a tree through and through, 

With the wind of the keen mountain passes ’"— 
full of the sounds and odours of the woods, and the salt 
breath of the sea, and the music of waves in the dusk, and 
the lusty morning air, and the red dawn and the silvery 
mystery of moonrise. In dealing with the outer world he 
repeatedly strikes out phrases at once felicitous and 
unborrowed—witness ‘the vitreous pour of the full moon 
just tinged with blue,’ or ‘ the hissing rustle of the liquid 
and sands,’ or the apostrophe to the ‘ howler and scooper of 
storms,’ the ‘ capricious and dainty sea, or the magnificent 
allusion to ‘the huge and thoughtful night.’ His war- 
poems are remarkable for the same close adjustment of 
words to external things. They contain passages such as 
that which tells of the ambulance wagon moving by with 
its ‘red drip’ which stamp themselves ineffaceably on the 
memory. In his descriptions Whitman is as realistic as he 
is mystical in his beliefs. 

Two pieces in the Leaves of Giass outweigh all the rest 
of Whitman’s work. More than that, they are poems 
which no other American writer has equalled for passion 
and depth and nobility of thought. One of these is the 
opening poem of the section, headed ‘Sea Drift.’ It is the 
poem which tells how, as a boy, he listened through the 
night to the bird’s lament for its dead mate ; how, with 
the tears running down his cheeks, he cried to the sea for 
the answering word that would lull the agony the bird’s 
song had awakened within him, and how— 

‘ Answering the sea, 

Delaying not, hurrying not, 

Whisper'd me through the night, and very plainly before daybreak, 

Lisp'd to me the low and delicious word Death.’ 

The second poem, ‘When Lilacs last in the Dooryard 
bloomed,’ is even more beautiful, and is, indeed, one of 
the loftiest and loveliest threnodies ever written. The 
poet’s sorrow passes into mystical ecstasy ; but his mysti- 
cism is neither emasculate nor obscure : 


* Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise ! praise ! praise ! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 
Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome ? 
Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 
I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come un- 
falteringly. 
Approach, strong deliveress ; 
When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 

prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all, and the teeming wharves and the 

waves, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death.’ 

After that majestical hymn, the charnel-house horrors 
of Poe become trebly repellent ; the ‘ Reaper’ of Long- 
fellow seems a conventional puppet; and La Grande 
Endormeuse of Victor Hugo little better than a rhetorical 
figment. Poet after ‘poet has sung, and versifier after 
versifier has echoed, the old, hopeless, immortal song of 
‘Come away, come away, Death.’ But Whitman’s is a far 
other strain. The contemplation of Death—and of Death 
dissevered from any thought of future rewards and punish- 
ments—exalts him to mystical ecstasy. There is no writer 
—at least there is no modern writer—who so powerfully 
enforces the idea of Death as of a dark. warm tide, silently 
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rising and sweeping away the agonies inseparable from 
sentient existence. Other poets, when they do not con- 
template Death from the standpoint of the Christian, 
regard it with stoicism or horror, or, like Shelley, weave 
over it a web of many-coloured intangible fancies ; or, like 
Lucretius, brood with stern despondence on the terrors 
of the tomb. But Whitman turns to Death with the 
rapture of a lover, and the confidence of a religious 
enthusiast. He strikes a note which is new in Western 
literature. In the verse of this would-be iconoclast 
and innovator, the mysticism of the Far East is blown 
back to us in melody from the shores of the New 
World. There is no such note in Latin or Greek or 
medieval verse ; but it is the note which, scholars tell us, 
was struck by the mystics whose thoughts are embalmed 
in the sacred books of India. That Whitman should un- 
consciously re-echo it completes the impression of irony 
conveyed by his whole career. He has frittered away his 
powers on what he mistook for new sources of inspiration, 
and which are in reality fallacies as old as the days of 
Cleon the tanner. His political creed is as futile as his 
literary formulas. He aspired to sing ‘ the march-music 
of democracy, and he will live as the singer of the old 
eternal themes—of Friendship and Love, and of Death. 
He aspired to make his verse the mirror of a continent’s 
life, and his loveliest lines are the echo of the song of a 
‘ grey-brown bird.’ 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PARNELL BANQUET. 


UEER glances are being exchanged in the House of 
Commons about the ‘ Parnell Banquet,’ and mem- 
bers are asking slyly how that can be ‘abandoned’ which 
was never arranged. It is whispered that Mr. Gladstone 
(‘ Mr. Gladstone has promised to preside ’) never heard of 
the scheme until it was mentioned the other day by Lord 
Rosebery (‘Lord Rosebery has signified his intention of 
being present '), who had seen it referred to in a society 
paper, and wanted to know what it was. Information was 
asked of Mr. Labouchere (‘ one of the heads in the move- 
ment’), who said he would consult Mr. Parnell (‘ the guest 
of the evening’), who looked perplexed, and directed him 
to the Daily News, which held a private conversation, and 
told him to go to Her Majesty's Theatre (‘ where the ban- 
quet is to take place ’), the manager of which advised him 
to try Covent Garden Theatre, where he was sent on to 
Gunter’s (‘the dinner will be provided by Gunter’), who 
said there must be a mistake somewhere. Mr. Labouchere 
returned with the record of his travels to his leaders, 
whereupon they looked oddly at each other, and agreed 
that the banquet had been abandoned because there was 
no hall in London large enough for the purpose. So the 
story goes. 

Being a person of inquiring mind, I have devoted the 
past week to tracking to its source this latest romance of 
the Irish question. I have button-holed eminent Radicals 
in the lobby of the House and listened covertly to the talk 
of the clubs, but with only this result: there is no person 
of position in London, so far as I can discover, who knows 
anything about the matter beyond what we have all 
been reading in the papers. Nobody proposed the ban- 
quet, nobody organised it, nobody abandoned it, and yet 
it has been talked of everywhere. Of the two thousand 
persons who, it was said, eagerly appealed for tickets, I 
can only discover one ; and he says that, though he ap- 
pealed everywhere, he never found out where the tickets 
were to be got. I saw that the Gladstonian leaders were 
averse to speaking about the banquet, with, perhaps, the 
exception of Lord Rosebery, who twinkled, and then looked 
very grave. Lord Rosebery reminded me of Sir Peter 
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Teazle in the early part of the screen scene, where Sir 
Peter wants to tell Charles that Joseph has a little French 
milliner behind the screen. Lady Teazle’s husband, how- 
ever, let the secret out, while Lord Rosebery, by an 
obvious effort, kept his to himself. Having exhausted the 
statesmen, I tried the theatres where the banquet was to 
be given, but nobody there could shed any light on the 
mysterious affair. ‘You are not the first person,’ I was 
told, ‘who has been here inquiring about a banquet. 
What banquet is it? We don’t hold banquets in theatres.’ 
‘But,’ I said, ‘it has been in the papers.’ ‘ How did it 
get into them?’ I was asked. Of course, I could not tell. 
That was what I was trying to find out. 

Next I went to a London daily paper, in which I had 
seen the first announcement of the banquet. They were 
very frank there. ‘The fact is,’ they said, ‘that we don’t 
care to talk about the Parnell Banquet in this office.’ 
‘ But you printed details daily about when and where it 
was to take place, and who was to preside, and how many 
wanted to be present; so you can surely tell me who 
organised it, and where I can get some information about 
it?’ ‘We can’t get any information of the kind you want 
for ourselves, they said. ‘But where did you get all 
these details from?’ ‘We don’t care to answer that 
question.’ ‘ Now you say that the banquet is abandoned ?» 
‘Oh, yes, it is abandoned.’ ‘But who abandoned it?’ 
‘Well, it must have been those who got it up.” ‘ And who 
were they?’ ‘That is what we can’t discover.’ 

That day I got, as I thought, upon the scent. The first 
announcement of the banquet, I learned, had not appeared 
in a London paper, but in a prominent provincial daily’s 
London correspondence, from which it had been taken 
without acknowledgment. I turned up the file of the 
provincial journal, and pounced eagerly upon the para- 
graph. It said: ‘I learn from a safe source that a great 
banquet is to be given to Mr. Parnell by his Gladstonian 
admirers. Mr. Gladstone has consented to take the chair.’ 
This made me light-hearted. I had now only to discover 
the ‘safe source,’ and the mystery would be unveiled. 
Immediate inquiry led to my finding out that this corre- 
spondent was a member of the Caxton Club. To the 
Caxton I went, to interview the members. It is a small 
club, all the members of which are well acquainted with 
each other, and I had hoped that any one of them would 
be able to tell me who had organised the Parnell Banquet. 
The first thing they asked me, however, was whether I 
could tell them. This damped me, and they laughed 
when I said I had come to the London correspondent for 
information. He took all his news, they said, from one of 
the less known society papers. I went to the office where 
this society paper was published, and read in a back num- 
ber—‘ I hear that Mr. Parnell’s victory in the affair of the 
forged letters is to be made the occasion of a banquet, at 
which Mr. Gladstone will be asked to preside.’ Hardly 
had I finished reading this, when the editor of the society 
journal, who was giving his boots a polish with a cloth- 
brush, admitted that it had been taken from the London 
correspondence of the Ballyvoegan Weekly Register. With 
difficulty I got a sight of the back numbers of this print, the 
editor of which is now in gaol, and nobly refuses to wash his 
face until he gets out, and perhaps not even then. His 
paper said, ‘ We are informed that a number of Gladstonian 
members of Parliament intend to banquet Mr. Parnell. 
Either Mr. Labouchere or Mr. Conybeare will be asked 
to preside. The Ballyvoegan Weekly Register took this 
paragraph from The Cloanauchter Weekly Looker-on, which 
said, ‘Mr. Parnell is to be entertained to dinner by the 
other members of the Irish Party, Mr. Biggar in the 
chair.’ 

So far as I can learn, this was the first public announce- 
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ment of the banquet, though, of course, I may be mis- 
taken. I put myself to the trouble of running the London 
correspondent of the Looker-on to earth, and found, greatly 
to my surprise, that he was one of my own clerks. He 
admitted that he had got the news from his cousin, who 
had been in London, for the first time in his life, for two 
days. As this cousin had returned to Stoke-in-the-Ditch, 
I wrote to him for details. He replies: ‘1 don’t remember 
telling my cousin anything about a Parnell Banquet, but 
I think I told him that the day I dined in the Duval 
Restaurant, opposite the Law Courts, I saw Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Biggar eating sandwiches. I have since learned 
that it was not Mr. Parnell.’ 

Here | thought I could end my researches. The Parnell 
Banquet has been abandoned, because the originators 
could not get a hall big enough for their purpose. 





ORIGIN OF THE SCOTTISH DRAMA. 


7 melancholy interest which attaches to an infant 

dying as soon as born surrounds the Scottish drama. 
As they approach this topic, the erudite writers who have 
recorded the history of Scottish literature seem to shake 
their heads with gravity. They moderate their prose into 
a minor key to suit this theme. They enlarge upon the 
richness of Scottish history in themes fit for dramatic treat- 
ment. What a pathetic figure John Balliol would make in 
a tragedy! How pretty a comedy could be drawn from 
the story of the young king, a prisoner and a poet, who 
falls in love with a lady walking in the garden of his 
prison, and afterwards discovers that she, and no one else, 
is the bride that is being forced upon him by weighty con- 
siderations of policy! With such fancies as these do the 
historians unburden their disappointed hopes of a Scottish 
drama that might have been. For all that, they give the 
subject as much solemnity as if Scotland had had a drama 
like ancient Greece or modern France. One way of 
giving a thing a large and imposing aspect is to put it 
within a mist. That is what the books do with the Scot- 
tish drama. ‘ The history of dramatic institutions in this 
country,’ says one of them, with a great air, ‘ is involved in 
much obscurity.’ It istootrue. But there is no obscurity 
whatever in the subject itself. The fact is, that there has 
never been very much Scottish drama, and accordingly the 
dramatic institutions of this country have never had any 
history worthy of the name. There are, from first to last, 
hardly half-a-dozen Scottish plays that stand on their own 
feet. Take away Home’s Douglas (which was not specifically 
Scottish, but an imitation of the English style of Mr. 
Addison); Allan Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd (which never 
had a strong hold of the stage, and has more merits as 


poetry than as a play); and Sir David Lyndsay’s Satire of 


the Three Estates (of which more is to be said)—take away 
these three plays, and where is the Scottish drama? It is 
then, indeed, involved in much obscurity. But some one 
may mention the national drama of Rob Roy. This has 
always been a popular piece; but, like nearly all the 
Scottish pieces of a recent age, it has no independent 
standing apart from the romance from which it was 
(clumsily enough) adapted. Thus there are hardly more 
than three plays in all the Scottish drama ; and the most 
interesting fact about the origin of the Scottish drama is 
that the Scottish drama had an origin, but had nothing 
more. 

This weakly child of the muses was born in Fife, where 
‘The Mount,’ a small property in the parish of Monimail, 
the paternal estate of Sir David Lyndsay, stands for Par- 
nassus. Lyndsay himself was the most popular of the older 
Scots poets, and his play preserves even to the present day 
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the features of a popular play. The only other Scottish 
dramatic piece of the sixteenth century that has been 
preserved—the so-called comedy of Philotus—is essentially 
a chamber comedy, written for performance within doors 
(within closed doors, it might be said, in reference to its 
licence of speech)—with a short cast and a close intrigue. 
The Satire of The Three Estates, on the other hand, is an 
open-air diversion, with what would now be called specta- 
cular effects, a cast of about fifty characters, and a plot 
that luxuriates into dramatic irrelevancy in every scene. 
In the generations that came after it (for which it was not 
written), its chief merit has been settled by critical opinion 
to be its onslaught upon the ‘ abusions of the Spirituality.’ 
It paved the way for the Reformation, say the critics, and 
broke the keys of Rome. The Reformation in Scotland, 
however, was brought about by sterner means than the 
writing of pleasant satires. The Reformed Church could 
not have thought itself deeply indebted to the drama, for 
it immediately and diligently set about suppressing all 
kinds of dramatic entertainments. It is possible, too, that 
Lyndsay himself, if he could now be asked what was the 
object of his piece, and what he considered its merits, would 
not claim any credit for bringing about the Reformation. 
His object might have been merely to amuse, and the merit 
of the satire in his eyes would probably be that it ‘went well.’ 
When you have to entertain a large and mixed audience 
in the open air, on a warm day (he might say) ‘ frae nine 
hours afore noon till six hours at even,’ it is as well not to 
go very deeply into serious matters of ecclesiastical polity. 
‘The vices of the clergy are public property’ (to continue 
Lyndsay’s possible opinion) ; ‘ everybody is speaking about 
them; and they make a good subject for a popular enter- 
tainment. The King is not over fond of the Spirituality, 
and if I make a dead-set at the priests in a comical way, 
it will please the King as well as the crowd. His Majesty 
will not mind being lectured a little on his duties by the 
old tutor that has played ride-a-cock-horse with him ; and 
it I lecture him gently, it will please the people, and the 
clergy cannot disapprove. Besides, the King will protect 
me, so that they will not be able to damn my play and 
burn my body besides, as they did to Kyllor on the Castle 
Hill some years ago. On the whole, I think I can roundly 
satirise the Church, and make my jokes chime in tune 
with the public view. If I put plenty of horse-play into 
the interludes, do not spare what the technical language 
of a later age will call ‘‘ knock-about business,” and strongly 
season the dialogue, the piece should do. And if the 
audience only laugh enough, I shall be thoroughly satisfied.’ 
If that were Sir David Lyndsay’s view, his play answers 
very well to his intention. A modern reader finds the 
allegorical personifications, King Humanity, Solace, Falset, 
Flattery, Deceit, Good Counsel, and the rest, slow in 
speech and action ; but the interludes are rich with the 
laughter that is distilled in animal spirits. There is comic 
force in both dialogue and action. It is always a delicate 
business to speak of the coarseness of this piece. But 
surely it is an anachronism to apologise for it. The 
audiences that heard these forthright sallies of a natural 
humour must have roared lustily; and there is nothing 
more heartsome than a great shout of laughter from a 
multitude of men. Certainly it is a poor way out of the 
diticulty of dealing with such indelicacies to plead that in 
a fac-simile reprint of an early edition, the naked language 
is ‘overshadowed by the decent veil of the Gothie char- 
acter, which is as logical as to say that a free joke does 
not sound so bad in French as in English. That is the 
course taken by the only modern editor of the sixteenth- 
century play Philotus,the only other extant example of early 
Scottish drama. The piece is founded on a story got from 
the Italian by Barnaby Rich, of the same type as that which 
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gave Shakespeare the plot of Twelfth Night. But this play 
has all the slowness of Lyndsay’s allegorical scenes, without 
any of the humour of his interludes. Its author is not 
known, and he does not suffer much by the fact. As in 
Lyndsay’s play, it puts the dramatic dialogue in strophic 
form, and so makes it tedious. It has no poetical value. 
There is nothing in it that is quotable, and there is much 
in it that is not quotable. Its chief point of interest lies 
in this: that, written, so far as can be ascertained, about 
fifty years after The Three Estates, it shows a marked 
advance in dramatic construction, and warrants a belief 
that, had the drama been allowed a free field in Scotland, 
it might have grown strong enough to be an institution. 
But the discipline of the Kirk was a terror to playwrights. 
The Puritans of Scotland were as bitter enemies to the 
theatre as the Puritans of England. In Scotland they 
got an earlier hold upon the drama, and nipped it in the 
bud. 


OF CERTAIN MODERN BIOGRAPHIES. 


TEXHE Roman Emperor who advertised for a new vice, 
left not the records of his appeal. New vices are as 
rare as new rhymes ; the pleasant ones are sure to have 
been done before, and the unpleasant ones—rhymes or 
vices—can be dispensed with. Yet one vice, decidedly of 
the latter order, assuredly the Roman knew not: that is, 
the self-written biography of the nobody-in-particular one 
has heard of. Autobiographies writ by other hands ; 
remains of worthy obscurities, edited (with notes) by their 
relicts, have fulfilled a purpose worthy of Sancho Panza’s 
blessing; but the biography of a comparative nobody, 
written, may be, out of sheer spite for his summary dis- 
missal from Men of the Time, is a wholly modern mis- 
demeanour. 
In an age of advertising, the idea of making the public 


pay directly for the cost of the advertisement, is of itself 


ingenious. Could Messrs. Pears and the others see their 
way to its adoption on equally economic lines, they might, 
at least, be grateful. Yet, if the vendors of more or 
less useful commodities charge but indirectly for the 
methods they adopt to extend their business, why should 
the public pay this canny tribe of jongleurs, histrions, and 
picture-makers for their feats in self-celebration? Cer- 
tainly, the cool request that it should do so has one of the 
elements of genius—which is madness; but this is not 
rare enough to be worth payment. That a person who 
earns a weekly wage for his mumming, or a limner who 
sells his wares for money, should see a way of turning an 
honest penny by entrancing summaries of his card-tray, or 
neat extracts from his washerwoman’s bills, is farcical, yet, 
like many poor jests, is fatefully true. For the person is 
doing it, and the public likes what he does, and Mudie 
and Company teem with the results of his labours, 

It may be urged that it is easy to leave such books 
unread; but the evident retort, that it is yet easier to 
leave them unwritten, is as true as it is trite. How can 
one escape the latest twaddle of the school, when for a 
week or so after it has appeared every desultory reader 
babbles of it in and out of season? You may refuse to 
buy it, to open it, to read its very title ; but you will know 
too much of its gabblement all the same. The club bore, the 
public instructor of the railway carriage, the maiden aunt 
with a mission—all these go sooner or later ; it is generally 
later, but they go. Their biographies don’t: that is, they 
tread so close on one another's heels, that to all intents 
and purposes the publication is one and indivisible and the 
same. How can one be expected to suddenly remember 
the names of men, as authors, heretofore associated with 
other environments? In connection with their trade or 
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profession, one remembers Mr. Smith paints, or Mr. Jones 
plays the fool—or the king—as it may be; but it is 
another pair of shoes to find that both Jones and Smith 
are also men of letters. To those to whom literature is 
serious business, it is hard to be expected to learn the 
names of new leading authors at the rate of three or four 
a week. One might as well be expected to remember the 
family names of bishops, or the Christian names of new 
American geniuses. The whole thing is, possibly, a more 
malignant growth of the ‘interview, a new phase of 
society, that might be tolerable in a world created by the 
latest development of able editor, where it would be in 
place ; though of such an universe it may be doubted if 
even a British Association could pronounce a verdict of 
‘fairly good.’ But to such of us as have not inherited 
the needful organ to assimilate these indigestible concoc- 
tions, the new departure in History and Biography pro- 
duces but a troubled nightmare. 

There are not wanting fatal signs that the disease is 
infecting our very best. Admirers (who do not write for 
their autographs) of the most cherished authors have been 
afraid with much amazement, to see certain garrulous con- 
fidences, fit for a dinner party, given to mankind. To hear 
such a man tell anecdotes of his boyhood across the wal- 
nuts and wine, and tell them supremely well too, is an 
esoteric pleasure ; but to see him calmly printing the said 
trifles for the public, and discoursing his private music 
to Tom, Dick, and Harry, is painful. The agency for 
the distribution of press-cuttings has much to answer for. 
That ingenious bureau supplies nobodies with the diet 
they crave. For a modest subscription, in place of 
writing abstruse letters after his name, a man may 
find on his breakfast table buttered paragraphs fresh 
to his taste daily. All the notices of his top C, his 
Hogarthian moralities in oils, his clog-dances, his imita- 
tions of himself—whatsoever his occupation—are sent to 
him from the Land’s End Sun to the John o’ Groat’s Star ; 
and as, in inverse ratio, the further from the metropolis, 
the stronger these paragraphs become in their flattery, and 
the wilder in their verdict, small wonder if he decides to let 
the public share his daily feast of publicity. Then, in a fine 
burst of generosity, he edits his own ‘book of cuttings,’ 
seasons them with incorrect versions of good stories he has 
heard, sets them forth in English admirable for its courage, 
if original in its quality, and persuades a publisher to join 
him in a conspiracy against the peace of mind of Her 
Majesty’s lieges. 

This is as it should not be. While this mummer mums 
or that tenor warbles, while this painter attempts to im- 
prove our morals and that writer to amuse our wives, we 
will listen and pay our shillings, nay, if he be but reticent 
of self-praise, will keep his memory green, as of one who 
added to the frolic of a dull century. But if he print 
the trivial record of his blameless life, let him be Anathema, 
and the very identity of one who has so far forgotten his 
place, and dared to ape those who have to tell of great 
thoughts wrought to deed, or brave work nobly done, 
deleted from our memories now and for ever. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
I.—LANG GEORDIE AND DAFT MARGET. 


\ J] HAT Ilkastone is to-day I do not know. At the 
time of which I write it was attached to Inverdoon, 
It was a suburb with 


much as the moon is to the earth. 
a sphere of industry of its own, and an orbit of thought 
in which it went about and about ; but yet it influenced, 
and was influenced by, the famous city. Its natives often 
called the citizens names, but oftener they took pride in 
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their connection ; for in the estimation of the world, while 
it was nothing to be an Ilkastonian, it was much to be an 
Inverdoonian. The Ilkastonians, moreover, knew the city 
well, while the citizens knew LIlkastone scarcely at all. 
There was sufficient reason for the latter fact, in that 
Iikastone was not only remote from the high-roads, but 
was also a forbidding place. The ways that led to it were 
both dirty and unsavoury. The first and the more conve- 
nient had on the one hand houses and closes crowded with 
children and trapezing wives, and on the other a wide, shal- 
low, filthy burn (which served as a sewer), swarming with 
live rats and dead dogs and cats; the second was quieter 
quiet enough to be called lonely by night—but it also was 
bounded on the one side by a burn, a ‘led’ branch of the 
other, which fed a brewery and worked a saw-mill. And 
when by either of these routes you got to Ilkastone, there 
was nothing to be seen but what was ugly and depressing. 
The houses, built of stone and roofed with red tiles, were, 
with two or three exceptions, small and mean, though 
some had the proud distinction of outer stone stairs ; they 
were only a story and a half in height—the upper floor 
being half attic—but they contained from two to four 
families. There were open drains in the loan, and dubs and 
middens behind in the small kail-yards ; indeed Ilkastone 
had everything that to our modern sanitary sense makes 
life revolting and dangerous. The walls of the houses, 
both in loan and close, and those of the numerous low- 
roofed weaving-shops, were plastered with rough-cast or 
‘harl, which was not agreeable to lean against, and scari- 
fyingly painful to come into brushing contact with. And 
the inhabitants of Ilkastone were to the casual visitor as 
harsh and forbidding as their homes; their looks were 
dour, their speech was rude, and their manners and ap- 
pearance as rough-cast, or ‘ harled,’ as their walls. Look- 
ing back through long years, I know that thus must Ilka 
stone have been. Yet I cannot see it so; for to my youth 
it was the home of Romance, the theatre of great deeds, 
the abode of Piety, Prudence, and Charity, whence was to 
be had a commanding view of the Delectable Mountains. 
My earliest recollections of the picturesque and the 
Not that | 
knew anything personally of that wild, pathetic movement 


romantic are oddly associated with Chartism. 


(the actors in which were Conservatives compared with 
the Radicals and Socialists of to-day), but that the figures 
that most impressed my early attention and imagination 
were of those whom I learned to know as Chartists. First 
were two who were commonly reported to have been 
lovers before Chartism made them its own. I never saw 
them together except occasionally on the Sabbath. He 
was named George Main, but was usually called ‘ Lang 
Geordie’; she was Margaret Leslie, but was commonly 
spoken of as ‘Daft Marget.’ He was a bachelor, much 
addicted to his own company, and to the consumption of 
snuff. He had a shrewd eye (which could be severe to 
troublesome boys), a large, humorous nose, and a full 
grizzled beard : he was the only man in Ilkastone who did 
not shave. He always wore a broad Scots bonnet, and an 
old-fashioned blue coat with brass buttons, while he was 
girt with an apron, which was commonly rolled up about 
his waist. He occupied (along with a handsome black cat 
two low, dark, rambling garrets over a weaving-shop, which 


to my youthful sight were filled with the treasures of 


‘ Ormus and of Ind. There, under a _ patched skylight, 
stood a carpenter’s bench, with tools, and a delightful 
litter of white shavings ; from the rafters and the walls 
hung a bewildering array of mysteries and curiosities- 

bunches of sea-weed and of dried herbs, onions and pirns in 
nets, row upon row of caulms, broken lays and reeds, and 
disordered wag-at-the-wa’s and turnip-watches, For Lang 
Geordie (sometimes called ‘Geordie A’thing’) was an 
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universal genius. He had been bred a weaver ; but, being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, he had pried into all acces- 
sible forms of life and motion and manufacture, and would 
undertake any repair, from a broken thread to a worn kail- 
pot or a stopt watch. Nothing daunted him. Whether 
an old wife brought him her cruizie, or a young lass her 
brooch, or a school-loon his broken-backed book, or a 
weaver his tongueless shuttle, he received each one with 
the same solemn, snuffy caution: ‘ Ay, just sae. I ‘Il hae 
a look at it, an’ see what can be done.’ His staple occu- 
pation, however, was, I believe, ‘twisting’: that is, when 
a new web was wound on a weaver’s loom, fastening it 
thread by thread to the thrums of the old. 

She—‘ Daft Marget ’—also lived alone ; at least, though 
she nominally lived with her old parents, she kept herself 
secluded from every one in her garret, whence early and 
late could be heard the birr of her wheel as she wound her 
lint-white pirns. It was one of the creepiest sensations of 
youth to see her head thrust sometimes from her skylight, 
her hair powdered with the white dust of her yarn, her 
pale face gleaming, her mouth muttering, and her bright 
eyes flashing afar; and a still creepier experience was it 
to slip up the dark height of stairs, and spy her through 
the worn key-hole of her door—to see her in the dusty 
twilight of her garret, winding her pirns with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and to hear her, through the sough and 
birr of her wheel, and the whistling of the wind in the 
tiles and about the door, pouring out passionate protests 
to the empty air. This chronic indignation was, to my 
young mind, the most fascinating thing about her: it was 
so unwearying and so unaccountable. I remember that 
Kirsty Kyle’s explanation of it, which I chanced to over- 
hear, came on me like a revelation. Kirsty was an old 
woman, strenuous and frequent of speech; and on a 
certain Sabbath morning, when Marget passed out of the 
close to enjoy the air and the sunshine in her old-world 
finery, she set herself to instruct a young neighbour in 
Marget’s story. 

‘See till her,’ said she, with a referring eye on Marget, 
‘wi’ her silks an’ her veil an’ her tosselled parasol! She 
may weel be daft!’ 

‘But, asked the neighbour, ‘what gaed she daft 
wi ?’ 

‘Ou, said Kirsty, as if the question were supereroga- 
tory, ‘she juist gaed daft wi’ pride. She was a gey weel- 
faur'd quean when the Chairtists took to makin’ a stir.— 
Geordie, said Kirsty, breaking off to greet the Chartist as 
he passed out of the close after Marget. 

‘Kirsty,’ said Geordie, returning her greeting. 

‘Ay, said Kirsty, looking after him, ‘ that’s the wy wi’ 
them ony time this ten year.’ 

‘Some folk,’ said the young neighbour, ‘keep up their 
coortin’ lang. I mind o’ a cousin o’ my ain’at coorted his 
jo five-an’-twenty year ; he gaed to Canady an’ cam’ back, 
an’ coorted a’ the time.’ 

‘IT daursay. But there’s nae coortin’ atween Lang 
Geordie an’ Daft Marget : that ’s done wi’ langsyne. He's 
juist “got into the wy 0 gaun oot wi’ her, an’ he canna 
leave aff, like a doggie at his maister’s heel 

‘But aboot Marget,’ said the neighbour ; ‘what gaed 
wrang wi’ her >’ 


> 


‘She was ta’en notice o’ by twa-three gentry kind o’ 
fallows ’at cam’ f’ae the South to mak’ Chairtist speeches, 
an’ she couldna haud her head heigh eneugh. She 
couldna see Geordie aifter that, for a’ he’s sae lang, an’ 
he juist heeld back like a gype, an’ said naething ; an’ she 
wasna the lass for a lad’at thocht little o’ himsel’. She got 
silks an’ saitins an’ fal-lals (the Lord kens hoo !), an’ gaed 
aboot wi’ Saunders, her father, tae meetin’s an’ speech- 
makin’s, buskit up sae braw ‘at ye wad hae thocht she 
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was a leddy o’ the land. An’ when the weaver-Chairtists 
got their banner she was the ane ’at presented it.’ 

‘Did she, though!’ exclaimed the neighbour in ad- 
miration. 

‘ Ay, did she,’ said Kirsty. ‘Syne the Chairtists cam’ to 
an ill end; they were dunted, an’ clured, an’ scattered 
aboot, Marget Leslie’s twa-three joes amang the ithers ; 
an’ her pride had a terrifu’ fa’, for she expeckit ane o’ them 
to marry her.’ 

‘Ou,’ said the neighbour, perceiving light ; ‘ was that 
it?’ 

‘Ay, an’ what ither suld it be? She took tae her bed. 
They said it was a fever, but I dinna ken. She cam’ oot 
thinner than she gaed in, an’ she’s been as ye ken her 
noo ever sin’. She fell like Sawtan,’ said Kirsty, with 
Sabbatical energy and intention, ‘wi’ a’ her pride, an’ it 
crackit her: that ’s juist hoo it was.’ 

‘ An’ Lang Geordie took till her again ?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Kirsty ; ‘he began gaun oot wi’ her again, as 
sune as she gaed oot, an’ he’s been gaun oot wi her ever 
sin’syne, though I jalouse she hardly kens him.’ 

‘ Ay, ay; juist think o’ that noo!’ said the neighbour, 
casting a long reflective glance after the figures of Geordie 
and Marget disappearing round the top of the loan. 

J. MacLaren Coppan. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


TINHE visit of Count Herbert von Bismarck to England 

was preceded by the statements customary on such 
occasions. The newspaper correspondents at Berlin could 
aver on the highest authority that the Count’s errand was 
completely destitute of political motives, and that anybody 
who doubted the privacy of its character was no better 
than a quidnunc. So, in the times of the old Triple 
Alliance, there was never a meeting of the Emperors with- 
out elaborate explanation that they only met because they 
happened to be passing that way with their Chancellors, 
and could not resist the temptation of saying ‘ How d’ye 
do?’ At first these pretences served their purpose in some 
measure, no doubt ; but why they are respected when they 
no longer deceive is a puzzle, though scarcely more rele- 
vant than a Twelfth Night conundrum. Count Herbert 
came to London on business: on business which Prince 
Bismarck was not content to leave altogether in the hands 
of his functionaries at the German Embassy. Closer com- 
munication, closer observation was desired ; and, very pro- 
bably, the last most. 

For, putting aside some delicate affairs in relation to 
Luxemburg, two changes have taken place in England— 
one within the last six months, the other within the last 
six weeks—in both of which the German Government is 
much concerned; and therefore it is naturally anxious 
to gauge their depth and ascertain the probabilities of 
their extension. The return of Mr. Gladstone to power is 
much more than a domestic question. It is an affair of 
Continental politics, and is nowhere regarded with greater 
interest than in official Germany. It concerns the German 
Government in two ways: first, as it might influence the 
immediate course of things; and next, as it bears upon a 
grand point of consideration with German statesmanship— 
the instability of foreign policy in Britain, and the in- 
security of understandings with her Government. Now, 
here at home the most competent minds may concur in 
believing that the Gladstonians have no such triumphs to 
rejoice over as they place to their account. We may even 
suspect, indeed (though I for one do not), that their very 
rejoicing is but feigning, and that they have little more 
confidence in the result of the next General Election now 
than they had before a certain portion of the Zimes’ case 
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broke down before the Commission. But two opinions on 
that point are possible ; and it should be no surprise if 
a foreign Government which is interested in the matter, 
and which is at the same time in an unusual condi- 
tion of nervousness, should doubt how far the stability of 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration has been undermined. 
Supposing such a doubt to arise, as we may be quite sure 
it did, Prince Bismarck would, of course, become anxious 
to form as accurate judgment on the point as he could be 
helped to ; and the nearest thing to personal observation 
and inquiry is the personal inquiry and observation of his 
son. Here we see one of the reasons that brought the 
son to England recently. 

But another change has happened—one far less dubious, 
and, as matters may fall out, yet more important : I mean 
the altered state of feeling between the British and the 
German peoples. To the diplomatic mind alone is it pos- 
sible to deny the change. It exists, and it is by no means 
inconsiderable in depth and extent. It is very deplorable 
also, undoubtedly ; but we can say, on this side of the water, 
that we have contributed to it nothing but sensitiveness 
to aggression, and the response of the natural man to un- 
bridled offensiveness. Yes, there may be something more 
which is not quite so blameless, though there is no abso- 
lute guilt about it either. For a long time past the work- 
ing population of this country have been vexed by the 
introduction of German cheap goods ; they feel, in conse- 
quence, all the annoyance of undersold labour; and though 
that feeling has been kept well within bounds, rarely find- 
ing voice beyond the individual home or the individual 
workshop, it exists ; and it exists as strong soil for other 
provocations to take root in. No reasonable complaint 
can be made of the competition of German workshops, 
and this our people are aware of ; but it is damaging all 
the same, and the sense of wrong is heightened when 
competition is assisted by official violence and the arts 
that are known as ‘sharp practice.’ Of such prosecu- 
tions the German Government and its servants have 
not been sparing in their dealings with us. Let us 
not fear to say, indeed, that they have been insolently 
prodigal of these ; and if the prodigality and the insolence 
have been more immediately felt by the merchant classes 
of Great Britain, or more keenly by its politicians, a strong 
foundation for agreement with those classes was already 
laid in many a workman’s home. The consequence is that 
a variety of proceedings in the Pacific and on the East 
Coast of Africa have had a far wider effect than they 
anticipated, perhaps, who put this in operation. If the 
German Chancellor supposed that he had only a Govern- 
ment to deal with in Britain, and that its weakness as a 
Government, its difficulties as a Government, might safely 
be practised on, he made a mistake. That is to say—and 
particular attention should be paid to this point—he 
made a mistake, unless he and his master had made up 
their minds that the friendship of Britain was no longer 
worth cultivating, and that the most promising arrange- 
ment for Germany's future might be made with other 
powers in disregard of Britain. Of course, if they had 
come to that conclusion, we can understand what has 
happened in Africa; as to which we have clearer and 
more positive evidence every day. Elsewhere I have 
said, and it is true, that the invitation to blockade 
on the Zanzibar coast was forced on the British Govern- 
ment by menace scarcely veiled ; and though the German 
motive in associating the two flags in that business was not 
believed in when it was pointed out, nobody doubts it 
now. More than blockade was intended: punishment of 
the native tribes who had risen against the cruelties of the 
German pioneers of commerce—that was intended. Bom- 
bardment and invasion by ‘ landing parties’ was intended ; 
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and the motive for insisting on our openly going with the 
Germans off the coast was, to involve our merchants and 
trading companies in the hatreds and revenges that were 
anticipated as a consequence of those operations. We 
were rivals on that coast—rivals and close neighbours ; 
and the British stations were undisturbed, our merchants 
were prosperous and well-liked, while the German traders 
were being driven from their burning factories by an 
exasperated people, and forced to take refuge in their boats, 
This was naturally felt as a humiliation ; and all the more 
keenly because it had been so obviously resolved to achieve 
trade supremacy in those regions by rapid and masterly 
conquest, comparable to that which had reduced the pride 
of France. But along with the necessity of punishing the 
natives, and restoring the prestige of the German flag, 
another vexation came into view. While the Germans 
were engaged with fire and sword in their own territory, 
and so continuing to create against themselves a hatred 
unfavourable to commerce, how would it be if the neigh- 
bouring Britons still went tranquilly on, at peace with the 
natives, and steadily laying the foundations of a great 
trade? The prospect was barely tolerable; and therefore it 
was resolved to force Great Britain to take part in a blockade 
which was meant to be so much more than that. The cal- 
culation was that the association of the two flags would 
bring as much hostility upon our traders as on the 
Germans ; and that, if the German East African Com- 
pany had to suffer destruction, there would be far less 
chance of the British East African Company standing as a 
prosperous example of wiser dealings with the tribes. And 
though that calculation has not been exactly verified, and 
though the natives still distinguish between the German 
and the Briton spite of the blockade, yet the British Com- 
pany has suffered a good deal, and many of our Indian 
merchants have been plundered and ruined. 

Now there has been time to bring all this to the know- 
ledge of Englishmen at home ; and only the other day we 
read, in a manifestly authoritative communication to the 
Times, that the German company at Witu, that German 
consuls and other agents, are actively violating the arrange- 
ments that delimited the territory of the two nations, and 
are doing their utmost to cut our traders off from the 
interior, and cripple our enterprise, which, so far, has not 
been successfully rivalled. There is no friendship in such 
conduct as this, nor is it compatible with a desire to live 
on generous give-or-take terms with the British Govern- 
ment and the British people. Indeed, no explanation of 
it seems possible that excludes indifference to British 





hostility—an indifference founded on a belief that the one 
is squeezable and the other too far gone in flabbiness to be 
roused into resentment. In point of fact, that is the theory 
of the young Emperor, and of those who are nearest to 
him and influence him most ; at anyrate, it was so till the 
other day. But of course they may have re-examined the 
opinion lately, at the suggestion of unexpected circum- 
stances, and have modified it a little. The surprising dis- 
inclination of the Czar to encourage his young kins- 
man’s advances, the manifest determination of ‘the 
Muscovite’ to hold off from them,—this may have 
induced the German Government to reconsider the 
opinion that Britain is done for, her friendship value- 
less, her hostility no longer to be feared. Meantime, 
they may have observed that their aggressions are not 
taken so meekly by the British public as might have 
been expected ; and that these aggressions, together with 
some other matters—(such as the Morier incident and 
the official cultivation of animosity against all things 
British)—have very much lowered the feeling of cor- 
diality with which Germany was so long regarded in 
Great Britain. Hence, perhaps, this project of the 
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Emperor's visit to England ; and hence another reason 
for Count Herbert’s coming to London. It was sensible 
not only to ascertain what prospect there might be of a 
Gladstonian Government two or three years hence, but 
how much the current of popular feeling had been 
turned against Germany, and whether the change was 
likely to be revealed to His Majesty's perceptions, should 
the Emperor carry out his intention of visiting us in state, 
and, of course, some other things, come into that question 
__matters about which there is more delicacy in speaking 
than of the German dealings with us in Africa and else- 
where. But we cannot leave them out of account, for they 
might become of great importance if the sympathies and 
antipathies that were called into existence in the later 
days of the Emperor Frederick happened to break out 
very forcibly in the presence of that proud young man his 
son. Whether they will be made known to him in any 
distinct way, nobody can tell. But while we do know that 
their absolute suppression would be politic, we must also 
feel that it would not be very noble. Further, we know 
that, politic or not, it is all but impossible to suppress 
popular sentiment of that character; and lastly, to no 
class and no order of men in Britain have the Emperor 
and his agents been propitiatory: very much the reverse. 

‘Lastly, I wrote above; but yet more remains to be 
said. Permitting ourselves a little candour (which may 
not be without its uses), we may recall the fact that while 
the newspaper correspondents at Berlin have told us every 
day for weeks past about the Emperor's visit to Eng- 
land, nothing has been heard in this country about the 
invitation: neither doer there seem to have been a word 
of response, out of Dov ‘ng Street, to His Majesty's pro- 
posal. If we go a little further in this direction, we shall 
come upon a general feeling that the Emperor's visit is 
desired by nobody. Even where it should naturally be 
most welcome, it is impossible to think it so. How many 
of us believe that the visit is desired by the English kins- 
folk of his mother the Empress Frederick ? 
and they in all likelihood mistaken. 
difference. 


Very few, 
Now that makes a 
Or if His Majesty has a diplomatic purpose in 
view, as when he went to St. Petersburg in such haste, and 
afterwards to Vienna and Rome, that purpose will not com- 
mend itself to British politicians. I do not know whether 
the Emperor would understand it, but in Britain there is an 
idea that meetings of Emperors and Ministers to settle 
European affairs in private convention is a method which, 
though it may be eminently suitable for despotic or half- 
despotic States, had better be left to them. The pre- 
ference here is for the more regular forms of diplomacy 
to which we are accustomed. It would be unreason- 
able, no doubt—quite unreasonable ; but if the German 
Emperor should come to this country, and if it should be 
believed that he had been sitting with Lord Salisbury in 
private conference on European affairs, it would not be 
liked: a prejudicial feeling against both would arise. 
This is not a great matter, of course, but it counts in with 
the rest, and adds something to the considerations which 
lead so many of us to doubt whether the Emperor's visit 
will prove a wise undertaking. 

To be sure, we hear from Berlin that Count Herbert von 
Bismarck has quite satisfied himself on that point. Proud 
as the Emperor may be, sensitive as he may be, abounding 
as he may be in a high sense of dignity and mastery, 
Count Herbert is in no fear that His Majesty will suffer 
any annoyance from a cold reception. But as matters 
stand, a cold reception he will certainly have ; we must 
be all very much mistaken in him if he does not take 
offence about it; and the two things together might 
amount to a grave misfortune. That is the grand point 
for consideration, and he one that most concerns us. No 
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such risk, it seems to me, ought to be ventured ; nor can 
I believe it would be ventured if the present state of feel- 
ing in England were understood at Berlin, or if the German 
Government were not resolved to change it back again 
by some convincing display of contrite generosity. But is 
that the case? Is this the errand of diplomacy that brings 
the German Emperor to England? Have we here the 
explanation of Count Herbert von Bismarck’s remarkable 
confidence that the visit will be a ‘ great success’? Pos- 
sibly. It will be a success if it is made so: there are 
means of making it a success; but these means are not 
included in anything that we have yet heard of. It has 
been said that the Emperor's visit will be very stately— 
that there will be a great display of magnificence and 
power ; but that will not make it a success, and may even 
do more harm than good. __ It may be that Count Herbert 
von Bismarck has stipulated for a round of high festivities 
—reviews, and the like; but if so, they will be nothing 
to the purpose if meanwhile there is no abatement 
of the swaggeringly aggressive conduct that has marked 
all the later dealings of the German Government and 
people with ourselves. If, on the other hand, the Em- 
perors visit is preceded or accompanied by some con- 
vincing proof that this conduct is to cease, that it is seen 
to be unfriendly and provoking, and that there is a genuine 
desire to restore the old relations of cordiality, no inquiry 
will be made into the motive, and all will go well. But if 
there is no such idea in <he German mind, the Emperor's 
visit will not be welcome, and in the end will please and 
profit nobody. Of that I am persuaded. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





DE AMICITIA. 
JYRIENDS .. old friends... 


One sees how it ends. 
A woman looks, 
Or a man tells lies, 
And the pleasant brooks 
And the quiet skies, 
Ruined with bawling 
And caterwauling, 
Enchant no more 
As they did before ; 
And so it ends 
With friends. 


Friends . . old friends . . . 
And what if it ends ? 
Shall we dare to shirk 
What we live to learn ? 
It has done its work, 

It has served its turn ; 
And forgive and forget 
Or canker and fret, 
We can ve no more 

As we were before. 
When it ends it ends 
With friends, 


. old friends... 
So it breaks, so it ends. 
There let it rest, 

It has fought and won, 
And is still the best 
That either has done. 
Each as he stands 

The work of its hands, 
Which shall be more 
As he was before ? 
What is it ends 

With friends ? 


Friends . 


W. E. Hentey, 
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NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


UnperGrounp Puiant Lire. 
I. 


KNOWLEDGE of some of the more important points 
connected with the underground life of plants is 
very necessary to the agriculturist, and is a subject which 
ought to receive from him much more attention than it 
does at present. The prevailing ignorance regarding 
matters of vital importance, even from a pecuniary stand- 
point, becomes very patent to any one who takes the 
trouble to dig up a piece of old pasture. In a case 
recently examined, the soil was about 16 inches deep, but 
the roots of the grasses in occupation only descended to a 
depth of 5 inches. For twenty years 5 inches of the soil 
had been occupied, and for twenty years 11 inches had 
remained entirely unused. Farming in our country is 
surely not ‘so profitable that the farmer can allow two- 
thirds of his land to lie idle for twenty years at a stretch. 
A knowledge of plant life underground is essential, not 
only for securing adequate occupation by roots, but may be 
turned to very good account in devising rational measures 
for the destruction of injurious weeds. That is the aspect 
of the question as now dealt with. 

One usually supposes that the only parts of the plant 
body which occur in the ground are of the nature of 
roots, but this assumption gives the vegetable credit for 
too little cunning. We constantly hear people talk glibly 
of the esculent roots of the potato: this is altogether 
wrong, for the storing and edible organs referred to bear 
numerous eyes or buds, which is very rarely the case with 
roots, although a most distinctive feature of stems. 

In the same way the farmer speaks of the ‘creeping 
roots’ of ‘couch’ or ‘twitch’ grass and other plants. 
Parts designated ‘creeping roots’ are in reality stems 
which have taken to an underground mode of life for a 
purpose to be immediately explained. Like the tubers of 
the potato, and stems in general, the parts in question 
have in a very high degree not only the power of bud- 
production, but of root-production as well; that is why, 
for practical purposes, they must be carefully distinguished 
from actual roots which have other and very different pro- 
perties. 

In climates like our own, with a warm summer and 
a cold winter, which means a period of plenty and a 
period of poverty, the herbaceous plants must adopt cer- 
tain modes of life to evade the cold and to secure per- 
sistence. This is very commonly and very effectually 
accomplished by the formation of stems beneath the 
ground. There, in their winter bed, the buds borne by 
the stems are protected, not only from cold, but from the 
ravages of animals as well ; and when warm spring weather 
returns, they are able to start with renewed life and vigour, 
as a hibernating animal does from its winter sleep. The 
bud-bearing stems are, and must be, loaded with appro- 
priate nutriment, at the expense of which the buds grow 
up like the babe which is nourished on the mother’s milk. 
The function of underground stems is now apparent ; they 
are simply bud-producing structures which secure the per- 
sistence of herbaceous plants, and give them a permanent 
character. 

Bearing this in mind, it is easy to understand why some 
plants come into flower much earlier than others: they 
have at hand a store of flower-making materials manufac- 
tured during the previous summer by the green leaves. 
The crocus is a familiar example. The materials for 
flower-production are stored away,in the thick and fleshy 
underground stem, commonly known as the bulb or corm. 
All the food-stuffs requisite for growth and development 
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are at hand: at the expense of these the buds grow up, 
and develop into full-blown flowers without delay. 

The nutritive value of certain grasses may often be 
gauged if the nature and extent of the underground stems 
are taken into account. Couch grass, for example, develops 
these structures to a remarkable extent, more especially 
in soils of a light type, which favour this mode of growth 
by allowing easy penetration and rapid extension in a 
horizontal direction. The soil is soon quite overrun by 
abundance of buds and roots produced from the under- 
ground stems, and ordinary vegetation has little, if any, 
chance of entering into successful competition with such 
vigorous and rapidly extending foes, which take immediate 
and very complete possession of the ground. To maintain 
this extensive undergrowth, the green parts are drained 
of their nutriment immediately it is produced, and 
the herbage of couch must of necessity have extremely 
little value for feeding purposes. Bulbous-rooted oat 
grass is another case in point. The nutritive substances 
are transferred from the leaves, as soon as manufactured, to 
underground storing and bud-producing organs ; the herb- 
age of this variety, like that of couch, is therefore valueless, 
and the plant must be regarded as a pestilent weed. It may 
be taken as a general rule that all grasses which develop 
extensive systems of underground stems or ‘ creeping 
roots,’ as the farmer calls them, must produce herbage of 
little value as pasture or forage. The most injurious 
weeds, and those most difficult to eradicate, have this very 
habit of growth. Cutting in pieces with the plough 
serves to propagate rather than to destroy, and this 
because quite a minute portion cut off from the under- 
ground stem has in itself all the appliances necessary 
for renewing the whole structure: the most appropriate 
bud-making constituents are there present. A _ portion 
of a true root cut off in the same way would be unable 
to renew the body, as it wants the power of forming buds. 
These examples show the farmer how important it is to 
distinguish bud-producing organs. 

The case is very different with annual weeds. These 
develop all their buds, and accomplish the business of 
their lives, in a single season : an underground bud-bearing 
stem is for them a superfluity. If such a plant is cut off 
close to the ground, it is at once destroyed, because all 
the buds, being in the air, are removed by so doing. The 
roots, which are alone left behind in the ground, have 
neither the requisite food material at disposal, nor the 
power of bud-production necessary for the renewal of the 
plant. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of the mea- 
sures to be adopted for weed destruction—in short, for 
clean farming—may be illustrated by a single example, 
which shows in a very clear light how causes apparently 
trivial may lead to disaster. The turnip plant is liable to 
a disease of its roots called ‘ finger-and-toe, or ‘ Anbury, 
which often destroys the whole crop. This disease is due 
to one cause, and to one only: the presence in the turnip 
root of the slime fungus called Plasmodiophora Brassice, 
which is present in the soil in an active condition, and 
creeps into the root along with water and mineral sub- 
stances. This fungus can only perpetuate itself and con- 
tinue to exist on condition that a suitable host plant is 
provided for it year by year. By changing the crop, 
plants are produced which are quite unsuitable for har- 
bouring the parasite, and in a few years the fungus ought 
to be completely destroyed. 

The main object of rotation is defeated if weeds are 
allowed to thrive which can sustain the parasite, and 
enable it to tide over its period of poverty —that is, during 
the years intervening between one turnip crop and the 
next. The weeds referred to are charlock and other 
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members of the cruciferous order, and those of most frequent 
occurrence. These are suitable prey for the fungus, and 
it draws sustenance from them. When a crop of tur- 
nips is sown, the parasite is ready for the work of destruc- 
tion: it lies in wait for the turnips, as the lion does for its 
prey ; the soil is, indeed, a perfect hot-bed of contagion. If 
full benefit is to be obtained from rotation, the land must be 
kept clean and free from weeds. ‘This done, it would be 
impossible for finger-and-toe to occur on the same land so 
often as it does, and the disease would soon be completely 
eradicated. This is not an isolated case, but exemplifies 
the most usual way by which the most disastrous diseases 
are propagated among our crops. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GRAND MANNER IN GOLF. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


S1R,—I fear I must plead guilty to being a professor of ich- 
thyosaurian principles in golf, and to having a sneaking fond- 
ness for the time when I played ina hole and corner with my 
friends the Deinotherian and the Dodo. I am afraid we cared 
very little for ‘The Future of Golf, and I deserve the hundred- 
weight of bricks which Mr. Hutchinson deposits on my head. 
We must now, I suppose, have our printed rules and all the 
rest of it, but the line should be drawn somewhere. I there- 
fore most respectfully hope that those gentlemen who have the 
good fortune to understand logic and mathematics will apply 
these sciences to their proper use : 

‘ Let Hydrostatics, simpering as they go, 
Lead the light Naiads on fantastic toe ; 
Let shrill Acoustics tune the tiny lyre ; 
With Euclid sage, fair Algebra conspire ; 
Th’ obedient Pulley strong mechanics ply, 
And wanton Optics roll the melting eye’ ; 
but, for goodness’ sake, don’t let them have anything to do with 
the rules of Golf. 

As the same agreeable poet sings : 

‘ Alas, that partial Science should approve 

The sly Rectangle’s too licentious love !' 
With us it is the sly logician and his friend the licentious 
mathematician who have designs on the stimie and the other 
mystic symbols of our craft. Sir Walter Simpson, I am glad 
to learn, is prepared to die in the last trench fighting for the 
stimie, at the approaching battle of Armageddon. All we want 
now is a little martial music. A rousing ballad of a nautical 
type, with a heigh-ho for the baffy and the spoon, is not quite 
in Mr, Lang’s manner ; but he owes us something for having, 
in his hot youth, called the cleek out of its name. 

I fear that some of the Saurian brotherhood will censure me 
for breaking their rule of silence. Printed rules of the steam- 
engine and, I fear I must add, the press, are not much esteemed 
in that circle. You will, therefore, not be surprised if I am not 
permitted to trouble you again on this subject.—I am, etc., 

T. MACKAY, 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-49. By SAMUEL R. 
GARDINER, M.A. Vol. IL, 1644-1647. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 


There are probably not ten men in the country—certainly not 
twenty—who could claim to be thoroughly fair judges of the 
degree of learning, accuracy, and research shown by Mr. Gar- 
diner in his History of the Great Civil War. The subject is so 
vast and so complicated ; the evidence is still, in spite of the 
partial labour of scholars, so much in that condition of shot 
rubbish which Carlyle denounced ; so large a part of it, even 
when arranged, is but ‘owl droppings’ after all—that the period 
is but little really known in spite of its interest. There are few 
therefore entitled to any opinion at all who will take upon them 
to decide whether Mr. Gardiner has been always accurate in 
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his deductions or lucky in his guesses. But, happily, there 
are many of us who, either because they have gone over parts 
of the same ground, or simply because they are not wholly 
destitute of the power of judging a book from internal evi- 
dence, can see that this work is a great contribution to the 
study of English history. Mr. Gardiner has gone over the 
whole ground of the Civil War, putting order into the evi- 
dence where none was before, judging with the most con- 
scientious effort to be fair, and selecting with solid critical 
faculty. This of itself is an achievement. You may agree 
with Mr. Gardiner or not; you may think he has slipped 
here and there ; you may doubt whether, as a matter of litera- 
ture, such a story should be told as he has elected to tell it, but 
you cannot afford to neglect the book. Whoever undertakes to 
tell the history of the Civil War again, or has to include it in a 
general History of England, must write with this book at hand. 
It will take its place with Dr. Freeman’s Norman Conquest and 
Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional History, which place, it is need- 
less to add, is on a shelf within easy reach of the hand of the 
student or scholar. 

The years from 1644 to 1647, with which this volume deals, 
must have tested Mr. Gardiner’s qualities to the utmost. They 
include the quarrel between the Independents and the Presby- 
terians, the complicated Glamorgan negotiations in Ireland, 
Montrose’s campaigns, the flight of the King to the Scots, and 
his surrender by them to the English Parliament—to which we 
may add the formation and campaigns of the new model 
army, the trial and the execution of Laud. On every one of 
these subjects Mr. Gardiner has done something either to make 
what was unknown known, or what was already known clearer. 
He excels especially in setting forth the hopes, beliefs, and 
real character of a party. No writer whom we know of has yet 
shown more clearly the profundity of the difference between 
Scottish and English Presbyterianism. The first was a religious 
creed, convinced of its own truth, and intensely intolerant. 
The second was mainly Erastian. If it was adopted in 
England at all, it was because many Englishmen, and especi- 
ally the lawyers, saw in it a means of bringing the Church into 
entire subjection to the State. In Scotland it persecuted with 
the spirit of the Inquisitor, who taught that it was man’s duty 
to believe. In England it would have persecuted, if it could 
have shaken Cromwell’s grip off its throat, in the spirit of the 
shopkeeper or hide-bound Westminster Hall practitioner, who 
could not conceive of a state of liberty which would not also be 
a state of anarchy. The type of the Scottish Presbyterian was 
Henderson ; the type of the English was Prynne. This faculty 
for distinguishing and dividing is equally conspicuous in Mr. 
Gardiner’s account of Glamorgan’s mission to Ireland. Nobody 
has yet shown with equal clearness what Charles meant 
Glamorgan to do, and what, under pressure of circumstances— 
through his own weakness and the King’s folly—the envoy 
actually did. It attends him through his account of the growth 
of the Self-denying Ordinance, the Parliamentary conflicts, and 
the negotiations which preceded the King’s flight to Leven, and 
then his surrender to his English subjects. This last portion 
of the volume will naturally be of exceptional interest in Scot- 
land. It will probably equally offend those who think that the 
Covenanting leaders were immaculate, and those who think 
that they were merely greedy intriguers, who fought for place, 
and sold their King for pelf. 

Many readers would doubtless like a little more decision of 
treatment from Mr. Gardiner on such points as these—for it 
cannot be denied that he has the defects of his qualities ; and, 
as he is anxious to be fair, so is he from time to time unable to 
make his mind up—or, at least, to make what is in his own mind 
clear to others. There are hesitations and vacillations in his 
judgments, particularly when he is dealing with individuals, 
which inspire some doubt as to how far Mr. Gardiner has 
formed a distinct conception of the man or the act he is writing 
about. For instance, on page 42, we find these words :— 
‘Strafford’s power was like a passing storm ; Laud’s like a 
stony torrent from the mountain flank, on which no verdure can 
grow. Yet, when Laud’s head is off, we find Mr. Gardiner 
acknowledging that ‘there was a fruitful seed in his teaching 
which was not to be smothered in blood,’ and pointing out with 
perfect truth that the Archbishop’s influence is to be seen in 
every parish church to this day, and even ‘in regions in which 
his memory is devoted to contemptuous obloquy.’ These 
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statements are surely incompatible. It may be that these con- 
tradictions are due to the cause which, in our opinion, will 
always debar Mr. Gardiner’s History from taking a place as 
literature at all corresponding to its value as a work of learning. 
Common rumour has it that Mr. Gardiner writes his book as he 
goes along with his research. Common rumour is a common 
liar, no doubt ; but in this case she has internal evidence in 
her favour. These vacillations in his judgments suggest 
the suspicion that they were written down while the author 
was under the influence of a mood produced by his last 
spell of reading ; and had then not been brought by revision 
into their proper place in an harmonious whole. Dispro- 
portionate space is given to quite subordinate matters—Digby’s 
feather-headed hopes, Hugh Peters’ geniality (let nobody 
object, Mr. Gardiner quotes chapter and verse), and the effect 
of Milton’s obscure quarrels with Mary Powell on his political 
opinions. But the most convincing proof of all is the fact— 
which in our opinion is also the ruinous literary defect of the 
book: that Mr. Gardiner has chosen to tell his history in 
chronological order. Now, this is seldom the best order for 
any history, and it is, without peradventure, the very worst 
for a history of the Civil War. By adopting it, Mr. Gardiner 
has made it inevitable that things which were parallel and 
independent of one another in action, become intricately com- 
plicated ,in his pages. Admirable as his work on the Gla- 
morgan mission or Montrose’s campaigns is, he throws away 
the clearness he has gained, by telling them in strips inter- 
woven with other things. The result is a certain incoherence 
in the whole: an appearance as of work done in bits. The 
book, looked at as literature, has far more the air of a careful 
first draft for a history than a finished historical work of art. 
Perhaps Mr. Gardiner did not care to make it one. 


CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826-1836. Edited by CHARLES 
ELIoT NORTON. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 


‘If I come to America, I shall be sure of a welcome.’ Car- 
lyle and the Americans were lovely and pleasant during his 
life-time. Emerson was the first man of weight to estimate 
Sartor Resartus at its true value ; the ‘good Yankees seemed 
smit with some strange fatuity’ about the Philosopher of 
Chelsea; and now, since his death, he and they are not 
divided. Mr. Froude had taught us to regard with odium not 
virtutem incolumem, but virtutem sublatam ex oculis. From 
America has come the antidote. America, which recognised 
the nascent powers of the quick, has striven to preserve un- 
sullied the memory of the dead. In the two volumes before us, 
dated ‘Cambridge, Massachusetts’—which we may mention 
are a charming sequel to two charming forerunners—Professor 
Norton has not only succeeded in laying bare the misquota- 
tions and omissions which have been the hitherto undetected 
disgrace of Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle, but has bidden Car- 
lyle tell us the story of a decade of his days in such wise as can 
scarcely fail to mitigate the fury of his enemies, and intensify 
the enthusiasm of all hero-worshippers. For in these pages we 
have the portrait of a tender and thoughtful son, who on his 
father’s death wrote thus grandly to his brethren :—‘O, let 
us all be gentle, obedient, loving to our Mother; now that she 
is left wholly to our charge! “Honour thy Father and thy 
Mother”: doubly honour thy Mother when she alone remains.’ 
We have the portrait of an exemplary head of the family, 
who tenders his sympathy and advice to his younger brothers 
—not in priggish platitudes, but in ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn’; and whose purse was as generous as 
his pen in scattering its wealth amongst his needy kinsmen. 
We have the portrait of a husband who after eight years of 
married life found separation intolerable : ‘Oh, my Love, if I 
were to write all the loving things I have thought of thee, 
whole quires would not hold it. Blessed be the Heavens, I 
have thee to wife ; my own, while existence is granted us; we 
are not parted for ever, but only, by God’s grace, for some few 
days longer.’ Nor is this all, cynicism and misanthropy, bred 
of indigestion, have not—at this period, at least, if ever—taken 
complete possession of his soul. Dyspepsia, it is true, under 
the name of ‘billusness,’ followed him like his shadow, and 
his cry is ‘guantum est in rebus inane. But while taking up his 
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parable against the hollowness of society in general, his 
tongue rarely wags with abuse of individuals, and when he 
does show the cloven hoof, an apology is forthcoming : ‘ If my 
reading was wrong,’ he writes to his brother, Dr. Carlyle (ii, 
354), ‘I recant it, not only willingly, but joyfully. To you, at 
any rate, such defence of your rather skittish and peculiar co- 
partner (the Countess of Clare) in this wayward business is 
very creditable: continue for ever to take the des? view of all 
mortals which your understanding will admit ; nay, it is often 
truer than the surly one.’ 

The ten years embraced in these two volumes are full of 
interest. On 17th October 1826 Carlyle was married, and the 
first letter—to his mother—is dated 19th October 1826. We 
find him settled with his wife in Edinburgh, ‘ becoming a sort 
of literary man.’ It was now that his acquaintance with Jeffrey 
ripened into a quasi-friendship, and that his connection with 
the Edinburgh Review began. But ‘town life’ was not at this 
time to his mind, and by Whitsunday 1828 he was established 
at Craigenputtock, with his brother Alick farming the ‘stern 
moors’ at a dead loss beside him. Here he continued to reside 
and write, chiefly on German literature, for upwards of three 
years, and here it was that Sartor Resartus was conceived. It 
may not be uninteresting to desert the strict chronology of 
events, and briefly trace the history of this perhaps his best 
known work. In 1830, in a letter to his brother, he says :—‘ 1 
wrote to William Fraser about his AM/agazine, and that 7eufels- 
drock paper of mine, which I have now resolved not to make a 
book of; but, if I have opportunity, two articles and the germ 
of more.’ But he could not say his say within these limits, and 
the germ developed in the succeeding year into a volume. 
The Ms. was refused by Longmans, and returned by Murray ; 
and finally, having passed from articles into a book, passed 
back again from a book into articles, and appeared in /Yraser’s 
Magazine in 1833-34. It met with ‘the most unqualified dis- 
approval,’ which, said the author philosophically, ‘is all ex- 
tremely proper.’ 

In 1831 Carlyle went up to London for the purpose primarily 
of pushing the fortunes of Zeu/e/sdrock, with what result we have 
seen, and made the acquaintance of Mill, of Fonblanque, and 
of Mrs. Austin, ‘the most enthusiastic of German mystics.’ 
Next year, while he was still far from home, his father died ; 
and in the midst of this sorrow came the news of the death of 
one who was to him ‘a kind of spiritual father’: Goethe. He 
was back in 1832 at the ‘ Craig o’ Putto’; but now the whirligig 
of Time had brought round its revenges, and the country 
became as odious to him as formerly the town. He felt ‘ buried 
alive’ in the solitudes of Dumfries ; the die was cast; the 
Solway was crossed ; and in 1834 he established himself, with 
his wife and household gods, in Chelsea. And now the 
magnum opus which engrossed his thoughts was the French 
Revolution. Everybody knows the disastrous destiny of the 
original MS. of the first volume. It had been lent to Mill :— 
‘Well, one night about three weeks ago we sat at tea, and 
Mill’s short rap was heard at the door. Jane rose to welcome 
him ; but he stood there, unresponsive, pale, the very picture 
of despair; said, half-articulately gasping, that she must go 
down and speak to “ Mrs. Taylor.” .. . After some considerable 
additional gasping, I learned from Mill this fact : that my poor 
manuscript, all except some four tattered leaves, was annihi- 
lated! He had left it out (too carelessly) ; it had been taken 
for waste-paper ; and so five months of as tough labour as | 
could remember of, were as good as vanished, gone like a whiff 
of smoke.’ Mill’s generosity warded the blow from his friend’s 
fortunes, but it was with a sickening heart that Carlyle set 
about re-writing what had already proved no labour of love. 
But at last the web was woven again, and these volumes of 
letters close at ‘the period when his fame was about to be 
established by the publication of his French Revolution, 

The letters are interesting as giving us a glimpse of the 
artisan in his workshop, of the prophet realising that the truth 
is in him, of the man and brother in his family. As a mirror 
of the times they are worthless, for politics are pooh-poohed , 
and thou; there is frequent mention of great names, no cor- 
respondence with men of light and leading is introduced. The 
majority of the letters are to his brother, Dr. Carlyle, who for 
the greater part of these ten years was travelling on the Con- 
tinent ; and from these and the letters to his mother, his wif 
and another brother, ‘Alick,’ we get a finished picture of the 
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Carlyle circle. Of marriage and of mourning—for love and 
death were busy, and called after their fashion now this and 
now that member of the family—of ‘Alick’s’ troubles, of 
‘Doil’s’ journeyings, of ‘Harry and Larry,’ and ‘Chico’ the 
canary—of the simple interests that make up the sum of 
domestic history, we may read herein, and reading, can scarcely 
fail to feel drawn towards the man who with such intolerance 
of his kin combined such affection%for his kind. 


NEW FICTION. 

The Stalwarts, or, Who were to blame? By FRANCES MARIE 
NORTON, the only sister of Charles J. Guiteau. London : 
George Redway. 

Miss Milne and I. By S. MANNINGTON CAFFYN. London: 
Remington. 

The Marl-Pit Mystery. By GEORGES OHNET. London: 
Vizetelly and Co. 


The vernacular of American politics has already furnished 
many excellent phases—chiefly opprobious—for consumption 
in this country. ‘Log-rolling,’ if not altogether unknown, is 
not yet common on this side of the Atlantic ; but ‘lobbying,’ 
though with us still crude and inartistic, has made a place for 
itself; and ‘sitting on the fence’ is the characteristic, if 
undignified, attitude of certain politicians. We have ‘ Mug- 
wumps,’ too, here and there, and even the sect called ‘Stal- 
warts’ is not unrepresented. The better side of Transatlantic 
political life is well depicted in Through One Administration ; 
the seamy side—and a very seamy side it is—in The Gilded A ge, 
Democracy, and many others. Anybody, therefore, who has 
doubts as to the expediency of Americanising our institutions, 
and desires to have his doubts confirmed, cannot do better 
than betake himself to the perusal of these. Here and there 
the colour is possibly laid on too thick, but the picture, on the 
whole, is life-like and reliable. The present is not a political 
novel such as these. It is a performance sud generis, and it is 
to be hoped will long remain a unique example of its kind. 
The writer, it is stated on the title-page, is the only sister of 
Charles J. Guiteau, the assassin of President Garfield ; and her 
object is apparently the twofold one of showing—first, that her 
brother was insane ; and second, that his insanity was utilised 
by a gang of disreputable politicians, whose nefarious schemes 
were thwarted by the unfortunate President. At very great 
length there is set forth the history of Guiteau’s—or Grieveau’s, 
for so he is termed in the text—grandparents, parents, relatives, 
and friends, and much ill spoken against people,some of them ob- 
viously real, who may or may not have been incarnations of evil, 
but whose character has nothing to do with the question, ‘ Who 
were to blame?’ The most atrocious charges are then stated 
most distinctly against prominent citizens (thinly disguised as 
to their names) of having instigated Guiteau to the murder, of 
manipulating his trial, and even of bribing the doctors in 
attendance on the wounded President to insure his death. It 
is quite a relief, after all this, to find the book wind up in the 
manner of ‘a new reading in biography.’ These infamous per- 
sons are all detected, and perish as they deserve. One sees 
then that much of what has been previously written may be as 
parabolic as the graphic description of the fate of persons who 
itis notorious have of died on the gallows, or been torn to 
pieces by a righteously raging mob. On the taste of this vile 
lampoon, it is unnecessary to pronounce. Its interest, so far as 
it has any, is of the kind which attaches to the lengthy and 
largely irrelevant diary of an asylum patient. And in style it is 
a bright example of everything a book ought not to be. Ameri- 
canisms, how harsh and unpleasing soever they sound, may have 
to be tolerated in an American book; but there is nothing, 
even in the free air of the boundless prairie, to set a citizen 
of the great Republic altogether above the ordinary laws of 
grammar and spelling. 

For two shillings (less the usual discount) Mr. Caffyn de- 
scribes you every phase of life in two continents, including 
murder, suicide, shipwreck, pestilence, seduction, and con- 
spiracy ; these are not attended with all the fatality they pro- 
mise, but that is only to enable the various personages of the 
drama to save each other from the various forces that are 
against all. Dr. Rigby, who is virtuously attached and engaged 
to a beautiful, ‘unstayed, and therefore unfettered, child of 
nature’ (Dr. Rigby is M.R.C.S.E.), has the misfortune to gain 
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the affections of Miss Milne, a lady who is by nature good 
but on principle an ‘ unfortunate’—she is a kind of female Dr. 
Jekyll, taken in the act of transforming into Mr. Hyde—and to 
win him to herself she adopts the expedient of threatening him 
first with the paternity, and next the murder, of her child, should 
he marry another. She seems to have good circumstantial evi- 
dence to support her charge ; and Dr. Rigby, rather than face 
exposure, and in order to break off all his old connections, rescues 
Miss Milne from suicide No. 1, has the same kind office done 
on himself by Miss Milne, and goes to New South Wales. 
Within a few hours of his arrival at Sydney he becomes 
Government medical officer; and within a few weeks his life 
is saved from the assassin by the ubiquitous Miss Milne, and 
he twice saves the life of the highly oxidised one from ship- 
wreck, In the end a second and more successful suicide 
of Miss Milne’s brings Dr. Rigby and the highly oxidised to- 
gether in peace. There let us leave them for ever. It is 
enough to add that Mr. Caffyn’s theory of female education 
includes the principle that the more a woman knows of vice 
the better schooled she is, and that his name is worthy of the 
theory it is intended to set forth. 

Though it would be unfair to call him dreary, M. Georges 
Ohnet, even at his best, is far removed from being a fascinating 
writer. His characters, as a rule, are commonplace, and his 
plot the reverse of ingenious. But, this being said, he certainly 
has the knack of telling in an interesting way a story which 
in other hands would be dull as ditch-water. Zhe Marl-Pit 
Mystery is a case very much in point. It tells of a half-crazed 
and wholly impecunious old Marquis who has squandered his 
whole fortune in unprofitable inventions ; of the machinations 
of his inveterate enemy, one Carvajar, a wealthy peasant ; and 
of how the ancient house of Clairefont is only saved from ruin 
and disgrace by the peasant’s son—a most excellent person— 
for love of the young Marquise, with whose hand he is at the 
end very properly rewarded. A patent furnace of M. de Claire- 
font’s invention also proves a success, and poetical justice is 
dealt out all round. The translator has done his work well, 
but why has he Englished La Grande Marniére into The Marl- 
Pit Mystery? It is true there is a marl-pit on the Clairefont 
estate, which the owner very naturally wants to keep and work 
for his own benefit, and his enemies to get and work for theirs ; 
but there is no mystery about it, save that in the second last 
chapter a half-witted shepherd lad, who has committed a 
murder, takes to sleep-walking there, to the great terror of a 
disreputable old poacher, and the ultimate discovery of his 
crime. 


BOOKSELLING IN OLDEN TIMES. 


The Earlier History of English Bookselling. By WILLIAM 
ROBERTS. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and 
Rivington. 

There seems never to have been a time when the bookseller 
did not flourish. A complete history of bookselling would, 
indeed, be a history of literature. Books were bought and sold 
centuries before the Sosii published the works of Horace, 
‘neatly pumice-stoned,’ and many an author hobnobbed with 
his publisher long ere Cicero and Pomponius Atticus were 
friends. With what energy the book trade was carried on in 
Alexandria is well known ; and, though the public interest in 
books declined in the dark ages, it was soon revived by the 
monks, whoJoften added to the revenues of their abbeys by a 
lucrative publishing business. An important chapter has just 
been contributed to the history of bookselling by Mr. William 
Roberts. This writer’s Ear/ier History of English Bookselling 
is a volume of interesting gossip. It has no pretence to scholar- 
ship, and the authorities upon which it depends for facts are 
those which are most easily accessible. Its value, moreover, is 
lessened by the slipshod, slangy style in which it is written, 
and when the author tells us that ‘Vale’ was one of Curll’s 
several noms-de-plume, we may well rub our eyes, and doubt 
whether we read aright. But, in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. 
Roberts’ work furnishes us with a good deal of out-of-the-way 
information, and the author is quite at his best in the sketches 
which he gives us of Jacob Tonson, Bernard Lintot, and other 
publishers of the eighteenth century. The history of the book- 
selling trade before the time of Shakespeare is dismissed by 
Mr. Roberts in a few pages and with scant knowledge, but its 
development from the time of the great dramatist to the 
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middle of the eighteenth century is set forth with considerable 
detail. 

Surely no author was ever so scurvily treated as was 
Shakespeare. It is true that he was not anxious to see his 
plays in print, but this fact did not justify the pirating, edit- 
ing, and ‘improving’ of his works which was carried on for 
years. Before the year 1609 some fifteen of his plays appeared 
in quarto, surreptitiously and carelessly printed. From these 
the great dramatist reaped no profit, and the publication of 
the Sonnettes, in which he was personally interested, was a 
failure ; for it took thirty-one years to exhaust the first edition. 
Milton did not fare much better at the hands of the book- 
sellers than did Shakespeare. As is well known, he and his 
widow received but £18 for Paradise Lost. Upon this Mr. 
Roberts remarks with scorn: ‘In writing harrowing accounts 
of the hardships and under-payments of authors, fifth-rate 
journalists would do well to remember that these sums are 
represented by about four times the amount in our present 
currency.’ We are quite ready to accept this statement, but it 
only lessens in a very small degree the miserable fraud prac- 
tised by the booksellers upon Milton. Mr. Roberts is evidently 
on the side of the booksellers, or he would recognise that a 
work which within twenty years of Milton’s death brought 
thousands of pounds into old Jacob Tonson’s coffers was very 
cheap at £18. There were sweaters among the publishers even 
in Milton’s time, but they should not find an apologist to-day. 

No point is more curious in the history of books than the 
persistence with which ‘the trade’ has clung to certain localities. 
Little Britain was the home of publishers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and, although Mr. Roberts states that bookselling is 
carried on there no longer, we think he will find that certain 
American works are to be purchased there to-day. The book- 
stalls of old London Bridge had an equivocal reputation. The 
‘bridge-books’ were characterised neither by literary merit nor 
erudition. They belonged to that class which may be termed 
‘afternoon-tea’ literature ; and if we seek the modern counter- 
part of the London Bridge of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we shall find it in Holywell Street. The association 
of Paternoster Row with bookselling takes us back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; but it is not for much more 
than a hundred years that the Row has been exclusively de- 
voted to book-publishing. 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Roberts’ book is that 
which contains portrait-sketches of the great publishers of the 
age of Pope and Dryden. These seem to have differed little 
from their successors. In them, as in the publishers of to-day, 
business astuteness was ever contending with the ambition to 
obtain the reputation of a Mzcenas. And then, as now, 
business astuteness generally won. Jacob Tonson, Dryden’s 
publisher—‘left-legged Jacob,’ as the wits called him—had not 
only an extraordinarily successful commercial career, but was 
the friend and companion of many of the most distinguished 
men of his day. He it was who established the famous Kit- 
Cat Club, and it was to fit into his house at Barnes-elms that 
Kneller’s celebrated ‘ Kit-cat’ portraits were painted. Tonson 
would brook opposition from no one, and he even brought the 
great John Dryden to his knees. Besides publishing Dryden’s 
works, and making a large sum out of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Tonson set the fashion of issuing ‘ Miscellanies.’ These curious 
publications, which may be compared with the never-ending 
‘series’ issued monthly from the modern press, were collec- 
tions of translations and original poems from various hands, 
They were very popular in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and afforded plenty of work to the ‘hackney author,’ 
who divided his time between the tavern, the sponging-house, 
and the gaol, and was mercilessly ground down by the pub- 
lisher. 

Bernard Lintot was Tonson’s most dangerous rival. He was 
honoured by the patronage of the great Alexander Pope, and 
his generosity is proved by the fact that Pope obtained a 
sum of about £9000 for his ‘Homer.’ Beyond the fact that he 
was an indifferently honest and entirely prosperous person, 
there is little of interest to record of him. If we may believe 
Pope’s letter to the Earl of Burlington, he had a pretty method 
of dealing with critics: ‘the rich ones he silenced for a sheet 
a-piece of blotted manuscript, which costs me nothing ; theyll 
go about with it to their acquaintance, and pretend they had ig 
from the author, who submitted to their correction’ ; the poor 
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ones he invited ‘to dine ‘upon a piece of beef, together with a 
slice of pudding.’ 

But of all the publishers of the eighteenth century there is no 
doubt that the most picturesque was Edmund Curll. In appear- 
ance he was ghoulish ; indeed, he is thus described by a friend 
and contemporary : ‘he was very tall and thin—an ungainly 
awkward, white-faced man. His eyes were a light grey—large, 
projecting, goggle and purblind. He was splay-footed and 
baker-kneed.’ He had a perfect genius for making enemies, 
and yet nothing could daunt his spirit. His unconquerable 
courage is undoubted, and it was very often put to the severest 
tests. On one occasion Pope, who was justly angry with Curl, 
for attributing some poems to him on insufficient authority, 
induced the unhappy publisher to drink a strong emetic under 
the guise of sack ; on another occasion the Westminster boys, 
enraged with Curll for publishing an unauthorised and incorrect 
version of a Latin speech delivered by the captain of their 
school, decoyed Curll into Dean’s Yard, and there tossed him 
in a blanket. Twice Curll was summoned before the House of 
Lords, and once ‘he stood in the pillory. Even in this last 
humiliating position his spirit was not broken. This is what 
we read in the State Trials :— 

‘This Edmund Curll stood in the pillory at Charing Cross, 
but was not pelted nor used ill; for, being an artful, cunning 
(though wicked) fellow, he had contrived to have printed 
papers dispersed all about Charing Cross, telling the people 
that he stood there for vindicating the memory of Queen Anne, 
which had such an effect on the mob that it would have been 
dangerous even to have spoken against him ; and when he was 
taken out of the pillory, the mob carried him off, as it were in 
triumph, to a neighbouring tavern.’ 

For the books which he published Curll is not entitled to 
much praise. With the exception of some topographical 
works, for which he should receive due credit, his publications 
were either scurrilously personal or scandalously indecent. 
He combined, in fact, the characteristics of Mr. Vizetelly and 
the editor of 7ryuth. Yet none can help admiring his untiring 
pluck, his good fortune in ‘ scoring off’ his opponents, and the 
success with which, on one occasion at least, he outwitted the 
mean cunning of Alexander Pope. 

One other noteworthy publisher is described in the present 
volume. John Dunton, mean and despicable as he was, claims 
our remembrance on two grounds. He established the Athenian 
Gazette, which was the prototype of Notes and Queries; and 
in his Might Walker, or, Evening Rambles in search after 
Lewd Women, with the various Conferences held with them, 
he anticipated the researches of a notorious journalist of the 
present day. These two enterprises stamp him as a man of 
rare energy and considerable versatility. So far, Mr. William 
Roberts has but touched the fringe of his subject. We hope 
he will be encouraged to follow up his researches, and give us 
another volume, more careful and no less interesting than the 
one before us. 

FORAGE PLANTS. 


The Best Forage Plants fully Described and Figured, with a 
Complete Account of their Cultivation, Economic Value, 
Impurities and Adulterations, etc. By Dr. F.G. STEBLER 
and Dr. C. SCHROTER. Translated by A. N. M‘ALPINE, 
B.Sc. Lond. London: David Nutt. 

The English translation just issued of Dr. Stebler’s famous 
work on Forage Plants, by Mr. A. N. M‘Alpine, will at once take 
its place as the first authority in the English language on the 
subject of grasses and forage crops ; and its extremely moderate 
cost (12s.) will place it within the reach of every one anxious to 
study the subject. The book consists of 170 foolscap pages 
of letterpress, and thirty coloured chromo-lithographs of the 
more important plants, almost life-sized. The details of 
botanical structure are clearly shown by figures of enlarged 
sections of seeds, flowers, and leaves, on the margins of the 
coloured plates. The name of each part is printed beside 
it on the plates. This must make the English edition much 
more valuable as a student’s text-book than either the German 
or French edition, which adopted the extremely irksome and 
inconvenient method of reference numbers. The printing of 
the letterpress is foreign in style, but clear, and made easy of 
reference by a well-arranged series of marginal notes of contents. 

The typographical descriptions are copiously illustrated by 
numerous woodcuts of grass and clover seeds and their common 
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adulterants, showing their various distinguishing characteristics. 
The opening pages of the book are devoted to the very neces- 
sary explanation of technical terms, and in a general way to 
plant life ; also to soils, manures, the growth and development 
of the crop, and the methods of securing it. Each forage plant 
(beginning with Rye-grass) is dealt with on the same plan, 
under some five-and-twenty headings : Botanical Description, 
Varieties, Habitats, Nutritive Value, Seed Impurities, and so 
forth. The method of description is simple and interesting 
and the English is wonderfully free from the cramped character 
seen in some translations from the German. The labour of 
translation must have been vastly increased by the reduction 
of the figures in the endless numbers of calculations and per- 
centages into English terms. 

It is to be regretted that this work, great as it is acknowledged 
to be, was not carried a little further, and the weights of produce 
now given in lbs. reduced to their equivalents in tons, cwts., 
and quarters. No one in an ordinary way thinks or estimates 
in Ibs. when dealing with large quantities. For example, in 
speaking of a crop of green meadow fescue (page 37) as weigh- 
ing 11,750 lbs., no meaning is conveyed to the minds of most 
men; but had it been stated as 5 tons 4 cwts. 3 qrs. 18 lbs., 
the expression would have been at once intelligible. In 
the original, Stebler made use of the published results of 
the work of all the best experimenters ; but where a link was 
wanted he completed the connection by a special experiment of 
his own. Sinclair’s results, so far as they served the purpose, 
are stated ; but, with this exception, there is a lamentable want of 
references to weights of crops of British growth. It is surely 
time that we in this country had something to refer to of a later 
date, and of wider scope than the admittedly excellent work of 
Sinclair carried out more than half a century ago. 

Some startling statements are made as to the agricultural 
values and importance of certain grasses which have been 
usually classed among the weeds. False oat-grass or French 
rye-grass, Avena elatior (L.) or Arrhenatherum elatius (Mertens 
and Koch), is stated to be one of the best fodder grasses. 
It may be so on the Continent, and when represented by the 
fibrous-rooted variety, but the bulbous-rooted kind usually 
seen in this country is a most bitter-tasted and objectionable 
weed. Ifthe difference is owing merely to the difference of the 
variety, by all means let us try it, and share the benefit if the 
trial proves a success. 

The Appendix is a valuable addition to the work. It consists 
of four important tables, which represent an enormous amount 
of labour in their compilation. Table I. gives the amount of 
germinating seeds per acre to be sown in order to get a full 
crop, and supplies the data necessary to calculate the propor- 
tions of various seeds which should go into a mixture. Table 
Il. shows how this may be carried out. Table III. states the 
nutritive value of the grasses and clovers; and Table Iv. 
details comparatively the amounts of mineral matter removed 
from the soil. 

While the translator is to be congratulated upon his choice 
of a suitable work to translate, and upon the ability which has 
been displayed in the execution of the self-imposed task, the 
British public are none the less to be congratulated on the good 
fortune which has placed such a valuable compendium of the 
leading features and functions of the best home fodder crops 
so well within their reach. It is a book which ought to be in 
the hands of all agricultural students and of those engaged in 
laying land down to hay or pasture, be they seedsmen, pro- 
prietors, or farmers. 


BIBLICAL GREEK. 


Essays in Biblical Greek. By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., 
Reader in Ecclesiastical History. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press. 

Fifty years ago, a son of the manse, reading over his exegesis 
of the First Psalm to his father before presenting it to the Pres- 
bytery, was pulled up, as often as he read ‘ writer of the psalm,’ 
with the correction, ‘ Not writer, my son: say fenman’; and 
“penman’ accordingly was said. 

Such loyalty to the theory of infallible verbal inspiration 
contrasts with the apathy, not to say hostility, of those who held 
that theory, towards Biblical criticism worthy of the name. Had 
they been consistent, there never could have arisen Biblical 
critics such as they ; for, amid the Babel of religious beliefs, 
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what motive to life-long inquiry could ever equal in power that 
which lay in the chance of recovering the zpsissima verba of 
the Eternal, and of framing these into articles of belief? But 
men are not to be explained on the hypothesis of con- 


sistency. Thorough-going loyalty to the theory of infal- 
lible verbal inspiration would not have suited the times. It 
would have proclaimed suspense of judgment, till inquiry had 
ended in the certainty that belongs to a unanimous verdict, and 
it would have consigned to an exoteric position all except the 
few who were both able and willing to undertake the inquiry ; 
whereas it was a necessity of the situation made by the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, that infallibility should be put 
within the reach of all at once, and of all alike. This was done— 
seemed at least to be done—by letting infallibility extend from 
the lost originals to extant copies and current translations of 
the Bible. Such an extension was too absurd to be put into 
words ; but, all the same, it underlay the attitude both of Pro- 
testant communities towards the Bible, and of Protestant 
divines towards fundamental research in Biblical criticism. 
Roughly speaking, nobody uttered the absurdity, but everybody 
acted on it. The heart was taken out of the mighty motive 
above-mentioned by the feeling that spiritual life cannot wait 
upon the slow investigations of the learned ; and the conclusion 
was tacitly drawn, that there must be infallibility enough for 
practical purposes in the translations under hand. Hence it is 
that no serious attempt to work back to the foundations was 
ever made, no such volume as Dr. Hatch’s Essays on Biblical 
Greek was ever produced, by the school of infallible verbal 
inspiration, 

In these essays, the imperfection of all extant texts and of all 
translations being assumed, the author shows how, by the co- 
operation of scholars, both uncertainty as to readings, and error 
as to the meaning, may be minimised in the course of genera- 
tions, illustrating his method by specimens, many of which 
contain valuable results. Here is how Dr. Hatch cuts out work 
for as many as have already got some grip of Biblical Greek. 
All such he takes to wit, that the textual criticism of the LxXx. 
has hitherto received but slight attention from scholars (p. 131) ; 
that as yet no canons have been formulated for the study of 
the LXxX. (p. 35); that quotations from the Lxx. in the Greek 
Fathers are an almost unworked field (p. 133) ; that, except in 
relation to the doctrine of the Adyos, the writings commonly 
gathered together under the name of Philo are an almost 
wholly unworked mine (p. 95); that, as to the N.T., there is no 
good lexicon, no philological commentary, and no adequate 
grammar (p. 1) ; and that, instead of interpreting N.T. Greek 
by Attic usage, it is a safe rule to let no word, even the simplest, 
pass unchallenged (p. 34), so many and so important are the 
modifications of the Attic meaning produced, in the course of 
centuries, by new circumstances, industrial, social, and political ; 
by new ideas, philosophical and theological ; by the transplan- 
tation of the language into a foreign country ; and, above all, 
through the adoption of it by a Semitic race with an inheritance 
of moral and religious ideas quite different from the Hellenic 
(p. II). 

Dr. Hatch’s £ssays, containing the substance of lectures, 
delivered by him as Grinfield Lecturer, on the LXX., are seven, 
viz.:—On the, Value and Use of the Lxx.; Short Studies on 
the Meanings of Words in Biblical Greek ; On Psychological 
Words in Biblical Greek; On Early Quotations from the 
LXxX.; On Composite Quotations from the LXx.; On Origen’s 
Revision of the LXx. Text of Job; and On the Text of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

The volume closes with an Index of the Bible passages 
referred to in its pages, an asterisk marking those which 
have been treated at length or explained. It will be the delight 
of every scholar who looks into it ; and its author has earned 
the gratitude of all who care for the discovery of what exactly 
the sacred writers meant. If Dr. Hatch’s call to co-operative 
Biblical study be answered in these islands with far-sightedness 
and enthusiasm corresponding to his own, Germany will yet 
receive a return for her long giving in the department of Biblical 
lore. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. No. 1. The announce- 
ment that there is to be a new series of Zales from Blackwood 
will be received with joy by all who travel, if not indeed by all 
who read tales of any kind, and the first number will not 
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disappoint any expectations that may have been raised. It is in 
every way worthy of its long line of predecessors ; in respect of 
variety, indeed, it surpasses many of the older volumes. Laur- 
ence Oliphant’s story of 7he Brigana’s Bride is the recital of 
just the sort of adventure that might have happened to that 
knight-errant had he wandered through Italy in the days of 
King Bomba, with an air-gun as his only companion. That it 
is charmingly told, goes without saying. The longer and more 
tragic tale, Bourgenef, with which the number opens, had it 
not appeared in Maya in 1884, might have been said to be an 
idealisation of Jack the Ripper. It is horrible enough, but there 
is no trace of any Whitechapel flavour. Mr. Frederick Boyle’s 
Fetish City is one of those rare stories which read so like a true 
recital, that one doubts whether it is fiction. It is the account 
of a great Greek city, with theatres and temples, which was 
found by an ivory-hunter in South Africa, and the finding of 
which nearly cost him his life. 7Zravel, Adventure, and 
Sport, from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” No. 1. This is the 
first of a series of booklets uniform with the Za/es, which 
are to be issued alternately with the volumes of the Third 
Series. Captain Speke’s Discovery of the Victoria Nyanza 
was well worth republishing ; and when the eyes of all Britain 
are, or ought to be, looking towards Nyassaland, its reappear- 
ance is particularly happy. Laurence Oliphant’s description of 
his ‘Home in Palestine’ is from a much more recent number of 
Maga ; but it, too, has a personal interest which is probably the 
cause of its selection for a place in this number. ‘A Sketch in 
the Tropics’ is exciting enough to have found a place amongst 
the Za/es, only it is a true story; and Sir Stafford Northcote 
the younger, in his salmon story, shows that he has inherited 
some of those literary gifts which his father employed so 
gracefully. 

Nuces Etymologice. By Richard Stephen Charnock. (Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co.). This little book is intended to be a 
supplement to the best etymological dictionaries, and professes 
to ‘give the etymology of many words not found in other dic- 
tionaries, and also to rectify many erroneous etymologies, and 
to give explanations when necessary.’ It does all these things, 
and it also gives the derivation and meaning of many words 
which are to be found quite as fully dealt with in such works as 
Chambers’s little Etymological Dictionary. Mr. Charnock, 
however, has gone to work seriously, and the faults of the book 
are those inseparable from its supplementary nature, and the 
want of any definite principle of selection. ‘ Pibrock’ is a very 
Cockney orthography, and the definition, ‘ wild, irregular sort 
of music, peculiar to Scottish Highlands,’ is absurd. That a 
*jeroboam’ of whisky is a ‘nip’ is an appalling statement, which 
says much for the capacity of our ancestors, and more for the 
credulity of Mr. Charnock. 

John Knox forms the subject of two books of a diverse 
character newly published. One of these is 7he Life and 
Times of Fohn Knox (London: Digby and Long) by the Rev. 
R. W. Gosse. It is a meagre sketch, with a sermonising 
accompaniment, but it is not altogether devoid of interest, as 
the career of the Scots Reformer was full of incident. The 
other is Zhe History of Morham: The Birth-place of John 
Knox (Haddington: William Sinclair), by David Louden. 
Reprinted papers, the term attached to them in the title, is a 
misnomer, but they supply antiquarian elements from which 
history may be made, and will no doubt be properly applied in 
due season. Ryder’s Last Race, and other Humorous Recitalions 
(London : Dean and Son), by Campbell Rae Brown, has little 
of rhyme and less of reason to recommend it. The title con- 
tains the only claim it possesses to be regarded as humorous, 
since there is not a spark of fun to redeem a little that is nasty, 
more that is silly, and still more that is dull. Afints about 
Home and Farm Favourites (London and New York: Warne 
and Co.), by Dr. Gordon Stables, is certain to take a high place 
as a work of reference, as it is excellent in matter and handy in 
form. Paris (Edinburgh: David Douglas), the first of a series 
of studies of great cities by David Balsillie, is a readable book- 
let containing a dozen sketches of the French capital, some of 
them reprinted from daily journals. A Third Poetry Book 
‘London and New York : Macmillan and Co.), by M. A.Woods, 
is a poetical selection admirably suited for scholastic and other 
purposes. 

We have received the popular edition of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s 
Life of Forster (London: Chapman and Hall). The interest 
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in a high-minded and courageous statesman—apart from the 
aspects of the Irish Question with which this biography so 
largely deals—will ensure for Mr. Wemyss Reid an increasing 
audience. There is an excellent reproduction of a photograph 
of Mr. Forster. We have also received a new edition, being 
the second, of The New Reciter, Reader, and Orator (London : 
Dean and Son), by Frederick George Webb ; a new edition, 
being also the second, of Gleanings from a Tour in Palestine 
and the East (London : Hodder and Stoughton), by the Rev. 
C. D. Bell, D.D.; from Messrs. Warne and Co., London and 
New York, new and cheap editions of How we are Governed, 
by Albany de Fonblanque, revised by W. J. Gordon, Cary’s 
Dante (‘Albion Series’) ; and John Ward, Preacher, by Mar- 
garet Deland. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
IL. 


M. Arséne Houssaye, in the Fortnightly Review, tells some 
of his recollections of Alfred de Musset. M. de Houssaye was 
manager of the Comédie Frangaise, and had the honour of pro- 
ducing ‘// faut guune porte soit ouverte ou fermée, ll faut jurer 
de rien, and others of those charming little plays which still 
hold their own in the house of Moliére: he was thus brought 
into constant communication with De Musset during several 
years, and became one of his few intimate friends. He knew 
him, as he says, ‘in his glory and his gloom.’ The article con- 
sists of two of five chapters which M. de Houssaye proposes to 
give us. He is more critical than purely gossipy, and his gossip 
is not told merely because it is gossip, but because it helps to 
illustrate some phase of the poet’s character. Of course the 
old and unpleasant controversy of dle et Luz and Lui et Elle 
is referred to, and most people will agree with M. de Houssaye 
when he says that it would have been better to have done with- 
out these two volumes, and to have rested content with Alfred’s 
own version, which is found in these lines : 

‘ Mon pauvre coeur, l’as-tu trouvé 
Sur le chemin, sous un pavé ?', 

Sir Charles Dilke continues his account of his travels on the 
Baluch and Afghan frontiers, and proceeds to discuss the 
relations between Indian and Imperial defence. The main 
danger appears to be that which will arise from our encourag- 
ing the advance of Russia to Herat, Balkh, and the line of the 
Hindu Kush, and our main difficulty will arise, according to 
the author of Greater Britain, from the ‘insufficient number of 
the white troops to supply both a field army and an absolutely 
trustworthy reserve.’ 

Mr. Saintsbury’s article on Leigh Hunt in Wacmillan is 
interesting for many things; for none, perhaps, more than the 
discussion it contains as to how far Dickens was quite truthful 
when he declared that Horace Skimpole was not Leigh Hunt. 
The statement ‘as he may be read with pleasure, he may be 
skipped without shame,’ will not tend to decrease the popularity 
of Leigh Hunt with a generation that is always in a hurry. 
The article entitled ‘An Englishman in Berlin’ can hardly be 
called appreciative ; it is, however, sensible and truthful. Any 
one who has had any experience of the youngest capital in 
Europe will sympathise with the writer when he says that ‘the 
Berliner is constantly seeking to impress a visitor with the im- 
portance of himself and his material surroundings.’ He still 
has another trait, which is perhaps becoming less prominent as 
he is getting used to the fact that Germany actually is a nation : 
it is a tendency constantly to invite comparison between Berlin 
and Paris or London, in the hope that the politeness of the 
visitor may say something which will feed the flame of national 
self-esteem. 

The Westminster Review publishes, with apologies for its 
devotion to the subject, two articles on the female question. 
Of these the first is an exceedingly dull but informative 
historical sketch of the position and status of married women. 
The second is understandable only by the initiated ; it is a 
product of some school of neo-psychology, whose terms require 
definition : witness the title, Zhe Apple and the Ego of Woman. 
The paper on Parliament and the Scottish Universities sets 
forth with cogency a new form of objection to the transfer of 
power from the Senate to the University Court which the new 
Bill proposes, but it expresses quite unnecessary anxiety over 
the future working of the University system when the Commis- 
sion has determined. 
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La Revue Universelle is a cheap illustrated magazine which 
deserves to be better known outside France. The illustrations 
do not aim at the elaboration of Harper, but in many ways 
they are quite as useful. The aim is rather to reproduce good 
work than to produce anybody’s work in one particular elabo- 
rate fashion. The article of Sylvain Bailly in this month’s num- 
ber is interesting, and is illustrated with portraits of Bailly, 
Voltaire, Chamfort, and others. 

Murray's Magazine is publishing a series of articles specially 
addressed to parents and guardians. The cure of violent tem- 
per in young children is described in ‘Home Rule in the Nur- 
sery, by Charlotte Mason, in a way that is most convincing. 
The theory is ‘the force of habit’: it is not new, but it is too 
often neglected. Its scientific application to the Irish Member 
might restore to the House of Commons some of that respect 
it once commanded. 

The Law Quarterly Review contains a very able paper by 
E. W. Burton on Federation and Pseudo Federation, in which 
the case against Imperial Federation is set out from the 
scientific politician’s ,point of view. The examination of the 
United States Constitution is particularly interesting. 

The most interesting things in the April number of 7/. 


Classical Review (David Nutt) are a short reply by Mr. Archer- | 


Hind to Mr. J. C. Wilson’s severe strictures on his edition of the 
Time@us ; a rejoinder by Mr. Wilson, who is to continue and 
extend his attack ina pamphlet, which will, no doubt, be excel- 
lent reading ; and some lucid remarks by Mr. A. Sidgwick on 
‘ Personalization in Greek.’ 

Triibner's Record, the Oriental section of which will in future 
be under the editorial management of Dr.’ Rost, of the India 
Office, contains several articles of special interest to those con- 
nected with the East, and a copy of verses by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
from the Persian of Sa’di’s Bostan. 

We have also received 7he Antiguary, The Gentleman’s, Bel- 
gravia, The Scottish Geographical, The Monthly Packet, The 
Bookworm, Life-Lore, and Science Gossip. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Audrey Ferris. By Frances Gerard. London: Ward and 
Downey. 6s. 


Cathedral Bells. By Vin Vincent. London: Griffith and Co. 
2 vols. 


| 





Herbert Severance. By M. French-Sheldon. London : Saxon 
and Co. 6s. 

Lady Godiva, By J. B. Marsh. London: Eliot Stock. 

Miriam. By Mrs. Musgrave. London: Sampson Low and 
Co. tos, 6d. 

Mrs. Severn. By Mary E. Carter. London : Bentley and Sons. 
3 vols. 

Prince Maskilof. By Roy Tellet. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. tos. 6d. 

The Nether World. By George Gissing. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 3 vols. 

VERSE. 





Faust: the Second Part. By Goethe; translated by J. A. | 
Birds. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Horace: the Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. Translated 
by several Authors. London : Warne and Co. 

Poems and Translations. By W.J. Linton. London: J. C. 
Nimmo. 

Spring’s Procession. By H. B. Baildon. Edinburgh : Wm. 
Brown. 





TRAVEL. 

Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, etc. By Sir Henry 
Layard. London: John Murray. 24s. 

From Pekin to Calais by Land. By H. de Windt. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 20s. 

The White Umbrella in Mexico. By J.H. Smith. London: } 
Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. 

Wanderings of a War Artist. By Irving Montagu. London : 
Allen and Co, | 

BroGrapny. | 

Life and Opinions of John Bright. By Francis Watt. Lon- | 

don : Ward, Lock and Co. 2s. 6d. 


Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 2s. 6d. 





Recollections of a Literary Man. By Alphonse Daudet ; 
translated by Laura Ensor. London and New York: 
Routledge and Sons. 

lhe Life of W. E. Gladstone: A Popular Biography. London 
and New York: Routledge and Sons. Is. 

lhe Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson. By Cordy Jefferson. 
London : Hurst and Blackett. 21s. 


MISCELLANEA. 

1 Dictionary of Roman Coins. By Wm. Stevenson, C. R. 
Smith, and F. W. Madden. London: Bell and Sons. 42s. 

‘inance and Politics. By Sydney Buxton. London: John 
Murray. 26s. 

rowers * Confessio Amantts” ‘ Carisbrooke Library.’ London 
and New York: Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. 

/ndolent Essays. By Robert Dowling. London: Ward and 
Downey. 6s. 

Life. By Count Tolstoi. London: Walter Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Principles of Inductive or Empirical Logic. By John Venn. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 

Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employée. Wy N. P. 
Gilman. London: Macmillan and Co. 

The Book of Job. Translated into Welsh by Wm. Morgan. 
London: Henry Froude. ts. 6d. 

The Life of a Celebrated Buccaneer. By Richard Clynton. 
London : Swan Sonnenschien and Co. 

The Railways of England. By W. M. Acworth. London: 
John Murray. 

The School: Essay towards Humane Education. By W. H. 
Herford. London: Isbister (Ld.). 3s. 6d. 

Women’s Suffrage and National Danger. sy H. L. Hart. 
London : Alexander and Shepheard. 2s. 6d. 


ForeIGn. 

Chronique du régne de Charles 1X. Var P. Mérimée. Illustré 
par E. Toudouze. 8vo. Paris: Testard. 40 fr. 

Das Geheimniss der Frau. Von. E. Wachenhusen. 3 Bde. 
Berlin: Janke. Io m. 

Die Aebtissin von Buchau, Von. J.v.d.Traun. 12mo. Wien: 
Bauer. 1 m. 80. 

Die rationelle Erkenniniss Spinozas. Von M. Berendt. 8vo. 
Berlin: Heinrich. 1 m. 

Educazione agraria britannica. J. Gigliolii Roma: Min. di 
Agricoltura. 31. 

Etudes sur la société francaise. Par E. Bertin. 18mo. Paris : 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Histoire de la monarchie de Juillet. Par P. Thureau-Dangin: 
Tome v. 8vo. Paris: Plon. § fr. 

Histoire des brinces de Condé. Par M. le Duc d’Aumale. 
Tome v. 8vo. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

ll divorzio e la tstituzione sua in Italia. A. Marescalchi. 
Roma. 51. 

1i nuovo codice penale italiano. 2 vols. 8vo. Roma: Tip. Fr. 
Centenari. 81. 

[ntroduction a la sociologie. Par Gode Greef. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bruxelles. ro fr. 

Le passant. Par. F. Coppée. 4to. Paris: Lemerre. 4 fr. 

Philosophie des menschl. Lebens. Von G. Biedermann. Band 3. 
8vo. Leipzig: Freytag. 8m. 

Spiegazione della evoluzione e specialmente della storia antica 
cristiana e dell avvenire. A. Tommasi. Roma: Loescher. 
10 l. 


M R. J. A. MOONIE’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. 
Lv x FIRST CONCERT. 
LITERARY INSTITUTE, WEDNESDAY EVENING, roth Apric. 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Festgesang ’ and ‘ To the Sons of Art.’ 
PART SONGS, SOLOS, Etc. 
Solo Violoncello, Mr. GRANT T. M‘NEILL. 
BrRAss ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Tickets—2s., 1s., 6d., at Messrs. Paterson & Sons, George Street; Porter, 
Lothian Road; METHVEN & Simpson, Princes Street ; and Lirerary InstTiITUTE. 

*_* Proceeds of Concert given to LonGMoRE HospitAat. 


S18 NOEL PATON’S LATEST WORK. 
2 VADE SATANA. 

THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW AT 
DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 1s. 





(ar INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 
I icine 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 

Day Admission, 9 to5, . ‘ ° e . ° . IS. 

Evening Do.,7to10c, . . ° ° ° . ‘ . 6d 


Ff DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Arrangements will be made for starting BEGINNERS after the Holidays. 
The TERM begins April 30. Parents intending to send Boys should communicate 
with the Rector at once. 
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GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A, PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
~LEARING SALE OF BANKRUPT STOCK 
KITCHEN RANGES, GRATES, GASFITTINGS, AND 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS. 


3 


Los) 








ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS. 


LARK & BEATSON 
106 GEORGE STREET. 
a eee Ss Sum ERTS. 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 
FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


TODD & COQO., Wy = S453 CROSSES, 




















FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 


EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


~ CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


on SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 


To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp ReEsIpEents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGs). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ADAM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Si1r,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 


reference. M. WiGurt. 


Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS Personatty or By Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o a.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10 till 4. 








4IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Picking up 
LicuTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


Sb ,0 A N  & S O N, 
te COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





WaccGons, LorrRIES, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LiNsEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTs, 
etce., for Cattle. DoG Biscuirs, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Porta. 
rOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 
ORTIMER & SON, 86 GeorGe Street, EDINBURGH, 
- MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
rovements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
lition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH. 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orpostreE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. eeccone wee 


— STENCIL PLATES. Stenci inxs 


“ARABINE” MARKING ‘INK INDELIBLE 


SELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 














THE 
—IMPLEX PATENT CONVERTIBLE RANGE, 


) with all the Latest Improvements, in Operation here Daily. Inspection 
respectfully invited. If not convenient to call, Descriptive Catalogues with 


Prices will be sent on Applic ation. 
DAVID FOULIS, SMITH AND FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 1 gnwptec 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ” } EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
afl > ry MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 

wo «2s 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 











TELEPHONE No. 217. 


ARCHIBALD STRANG 


COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 
12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
49 INDIA STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 





W. S. BROWN 
MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

ESTABLISHED 1867. : 
Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name, in Edinburgh. 
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335 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW 
COMPLETION OF THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF 
LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. In 28 volumes. 
STYLES OF BINDING. 
Paper cover, cut edges, 28s. 
‘ da », uncut edges, 28s. 
. Cloth cover, cut edges, £2, 2s. 
; FS » uncut edges, £2, 2s. 
>. Half-bound, gilt tops, cut edges, £2, 16s. 
. Half-bound, gilt tops, uncut edges, £2, 16s. 
G. Half-calf, marbled edges, £3, 3s. 


H. In 14 vols. half-morocco, gilt tops, £3, 3s. 
* * A to D may be had in separate volumes. 


=> 


[SO 
i rhel®) 


THE CARISBROOKE LIBRARY. 
In large crown 8vo, « loth, 2s. 6d.; or Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Being the 


Confessio Amantis of Joun Gower. Edited by Henry Morcvey, LL.D. 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London. 


THE TALE OF A TUB, AND OTHER WORKS. B, 
JONATHAN Swirt. Edited by Professor Henry Morey. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW BOOK. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, 3s. 6d.; half-crocodile, 5s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN. With Illus 
trations by Bieter, Monte, etc. Uniform with Routledge’s Edition o! 
Daudet's Works. 


Strongly bound, half leather, gilt tops, 3 volumes, price 12s. 6d. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Text, both as first issued and as corrected by its Authors. 
Notes, and Index, by HENRY Morvey. 


A New Edition, reproducing the Original! 
With Introduction 


In 4to, fan y boards, price 6s. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. By Ronerr Browninc. 


With Original Illustrations by Kate GREENAway. 
Epmunp Evans. New Edition. 


Printed in Colours by 


AN ENTIRELY NEW LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE, TO THE 
PRESENT DATE. 
In f’cap. 8vo, paper boards, with Portrait, price 1s. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. 


A Popular Biography 


In crown 8vo, fancy boards, price 2s. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH: OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE 
OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. By Frank E. SMEDLEY. 


6d. 


In cloth, 


ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY EDITION OF 
l!HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With Illustrations 


cut edges, Three Volumes in a cloth case, price 3s 


ROUTLEDGE’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
A New Series of the best Standard Works, suitable for Libraries, 
Monthly Volumes, small demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d 
ROUTLEDGE’S COMPLETE EDITION OF THE IN. 
GOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
Designs by Cku1kSHANK and LEEcH. 


in 


With Illustrations, reproduced from the Origina 





THE NEW READY RECKONER— THE MOST MARVELLOUS 
6p. BOOK EVER ISSUED. 
In square 16mo, 240 pages, strongly bound in cloth, price 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW SIXPENNY READY RECKONER. 


Giving the Value of any number of Articles from One to Ten Thousand at On 
Farthing to a Pound. 
ROUTLEDGE’S BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE—NEW VOLUME. 


In crown 8vo, 832 cloth, cut edges, 2s. 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


By Wittiam CARLETON. 


pages, paper cover, Is. 5 


Complete Edition. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE. 


EDWARDS, with many Illustrations by the Author. New 
Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Price of rst Edition was 42s.) 


By A. B. 


and Revised 


MY TRIP ROUND THE WORLD. By W. S. CAINE, M.P., 


with 250 Illustrations and Portraits, from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ee 


ST LLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT. 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 


CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 fages). 


MR. MURRAY’S $LIST. 


| THE PRINCE OF WALES’ SPEECHES AND AD- 
DRESSES, 1863-1888. Edited by JAMEs MACAULAY, M.A. 
Portrait. S8vo. 12s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 


Author of ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ etc. Edited by G. W. 
CurTis. Portrait. 2vols. 8vo. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. Acworth. 
With 56 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


30s. 











THE BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. With some Account of 


the Norman Lineages. By the DucHEss OF CLEVELAND. 


F’cap. 4to. 48s. 

ENGLISH FANS AND FAN LEAVES COLLECTED 
AND DESCRIBED. By LaAby CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 
With 160 Illustrations. Folio. £7, 7s. 

THE LAND OF MANFRED, PRINCE OF TARENTUM 
AND KING OF SICILY. By JANer Ross. _ Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BUDDHISM : 


Hinduism, and its Contrast with Christianity. 
WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE IN H.MSS. 
‘BEAGLE’ ROUND THE WORLD. Cheap Edition. Por 
trait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA 
AND NEW GUINEA. By F. H. GuILLemMarp. WSNevw 
Cheaper Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 2is. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH THE LATE EARL STANHOPE, 1831-51. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL’S POLITICAL AND PRIVATE 


3 vols. 


Its Connection with Brahmanism and 
3y SIR MONIER 


a na 


CORRESPONDENCE, 1792-1847. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. 

SIR H. SUMNER MAINE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEAN GOULBURN’S COUNSELS OF THE DIVINE 
MASTER FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.RS., Civil 


Engineer. By Dr. PoLE. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

THE SCIENTIFIC WORKS OF THE LATE SIR 
WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S. Edited by E. F. BAMBER, C.E. 
Plates and Index. I2s. each. 

OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends. Col- 
lected by MARY FRERE. Fourth Edition. I\lustrations. Post 
8vo. 5s. 

MAJOR BROADFOOT’S CAREER IN AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE PUNJAB. Portrait. 8vo. 

THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH WOMEN; 


2 vols. 


Svo. 


3 vols. 


15s. 


MRS. JOHN TAYLOR—MRS. SARAH AUSTIN—anpb 
LADY DUFF GORDON. By JaNer Ross. Portraits. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


DEAN BURGON’S LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, Late Professor 


of Poetry at Oxford. Portrait. Svo. 


2 vols. 


15s. 

REV. DR. SALMON’S LECTURES ON THE INFALLI- 
BILITY OF THE CHURCH. §8vo. tas. 

A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER. By Charles Gran- 
ville. Fourth Edition. Post S8vo. 

STEPHEN HISLOP, The Pioneer 


Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863. 


2s. 6d. 
Missionary and 
Illustrations. 14s. 
MISS CAILLARD ON THE INVISIBLE POWERS OF 

NATURE. Post 8vo. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A Novel. 


of ‘ Hurrish.’ opular Edition. Post 8vo. 


Sy oO. 
OS. 


By the Author 


6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICK LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. : 


Si 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— DE 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. and 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, |) : 
LEITH. s 





Sole Agents for “AQUA CRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. se 





-ss, and Published by Jonun DouG tas, 


Sole Manufact f “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME 
oie WianuTacturers 0 ; 
Printed for the Proprietors by I. & A, CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty. at the Edinburgh University Pre I 3LAS 

at the Scors OpskRVER OFFICE, g ‘Lhistle $ i 


le Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE “SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 


Scientific, Com- | 
Men). 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 


| classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 


| 





claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 


The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Fry’sPure a 
Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 


e@ TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 
AE SS ARNE 
ae 


KITCHEN RANGES. 
Biol eli 


i CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


a im = LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s. TO £18, Ios. 
OQ} oo 9) at 


COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, 10s. TO £8, IOs. 























Estimates Furnished on A senna Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


i MM ‘DowELL’s —— SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


a In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
| Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 

E Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 

bt Scotch Cakes. 














SULTANA RICE. PLUM GENOA TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
f COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. es ae DRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 

i, TC. 

| Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 

‘ IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 

| Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 

. ¢ “~" 

ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
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Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE PRICE 


NZ 
t7atte. 
- 


ee 
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1 K 7ft.Gin.byGft. . . . £016 9 i2ft.——by 9ft.. . .&l19 6 
aA o,—beé,, . 1 1 0 12 ,,——by 10,,6in. . 25 6 
’ =| \ ® ,.—by7 ,, Cla. 146 12 ,, ——by 12,, . 212 6 
} 32 9 .,.—by8 ,, 196 13 ,, 6 in. by 12,, 218 6 
é, 10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, . 146 5, —— 2, 36 6 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
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